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Next Sats The Christian Union will oie 
nalize the opening of the new year by an ad- 
dition of eight pages, furnishing its readers 
with thirty-two pages of reading matter 
from representative writers in the various 
departments. 


EDITOBS. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


UITE. a number of readers of The Christian 
Union have responded to the suggestion made 

last week that they could best show their interest in 
the welfare of the paper by increasing our subscrip- 
tion list, and sent us names of new subscribers, ex- 
pressing at the same time their pleasure in thus afford- 
ing a practical evidence of their friendship. To all 
such we return our sincere thanks, and trust that 
their example may inspire others to send us new sub. 
scriptions, either kor themselves or aed their friends. 


The Nicaragua Treaty, of which we gave some ac- 
count last week from an unofficial report in the New 
York ‘‘ Times,” is now officially given to the public, 
with a letter advocating it by the President. The 
official report differs in some important respects from 
the unofficial report. By this treaty the United 


NEW YORK. 


THU RSDAY, 


States and Nicaragua enter into aaitadeship to con- 


struct an interoceanic ship canal through the terri- 


tory of the latter State. Nicaragua furnishes the 
right of way, the land, and the materials so far as 
these are found in the land—a strip two and a half 
miles wide—through the center of which the canal 
shall run ; the United States furnishes the money, and 
agrees to construct the canal in ten years’time. The 
canal and adjoining land is to be the joint property of 
the two countries ; and the canal isto be operated bya 
Board of Managers, three appointed by each Power, but 
the President of the Board is to be an appoivtee of the 
United States, and in case of a tie is to have an addi- 
tional casting vote. Nicaragua will impose no customs 
or other dues or taxes or tolls on vessels passing through 
the canal ; and whatever‘canal tolls are charged by the 
management shall be equal to vessels of all nations, 
except that coasters of either contracting party may 
have special rates. The receipts shall be divided be- 
tween the two Powers, Nicaragua taking one-third, 
the United States two-thirds. Neither Power may 
alienate its interest in the canal. Provision is also 
made for the construction of a parallel railway and 
telegraph line if the United States should so elect. 
The United States guarantees to protect this territory 
of Nicaragua, and enters intoa }:erpetual alliance with 
it for the purpose ; it also agrees to loan Nicaragua 
$4,000,000 for internal improvements, to be repaid out 
of the first receipts from the canal. In his letter to the 
Senate accompaning this treaty, President Arthur 
puts very clearly and forcibly the arguments in its 
favor. For all maritime purposes San Francisco is 
further from New York than the one port is from 
Asia or the other from Africa. The great railroad 
lines which now bind the Atlantic and Pacific coast 
are insufficient for our commercial needs. The im- 
mense breadth of our own territory makes a ship 
canal within our own borders out of the question. 
The proposed canal will make European markets 
accessible to our Pacific States, will develop our 
coasting trade, will revive our languishing ship- 
building, will save for sailing vessels seventy-five 
days between New York and San Francisco, will de- 
velop our trade with our South American neighbors, 
and will unquestionably pay its own way from the 
start. 


The student of history must read this treaty in 
connection with the one negotiated with Spain for 
reciprocity of trade with Cuba and Porto Rico, and 
with one of a similar character negotiated with the 
Republic of San Domingo. This is alsoa treaty for 
reciprocity in trade; a long list of articles being 
scheduled—products of the two countries respect- 
ively—to be admitted free of duty. The only 
peculiarity of this treaty worthy of note is tle pro- 
vision that the standard silver dollar of the United 
States shall be admitted to circulation in San Domin- 
go as legal tender to the amount of $100. These 
treaties constitute a new departure in American inter- 
national life. Hitherto we have followed scrupulous- 
ly the counsel of Washington, and have attended to 
our own business, devoted our energies to the de- 
velopment of our own resources within our own 
territory, and avoided all entangling alliances. This 
policy has proved wise ; the time may have come for 
a change, but a change so radical as is involved in 
these treaties is not to be lightly or inconsiderately 
entered upon. They involve directly a close alliance 
with our Central and South American neighbors, and 
a direct protectorate over one of them. They look 
forward toward acommercial confederacy which may 
give us the markets we need for our manufactured 
products, but which will certainly impose new national 
responsibilities of a possibly serious character. Are 
we ready to go into a commercial partnership with 
other American Republics? This is the question 
which the American people have to consider. It is 


unfortunate that it is presented at the end of Mr. 
Arthur’s administration ; for the treaties which a 
Republican administration has negotiated, a Dem- 
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ocratic will be inclined to con 
sider without prejudice. It is one of the infelicitie= 
incident to our political organization that we should 
have had last summer a heated political campaign 
and no issue, and this Fall a great issue and no 
political campaign. 


On the 16th of December the Great Exposition at 
New Orleans was opened with appropriate ceremo- 
nies, and in the presence of 50,000 spectators. There 
Was a procession, a prayer offered by Dr. Talmage. 
of Brooklyn, an address of presentation. by Director 
General Burke,a second address by Colonel Richardson, 
President of the Exposition Company, and a reply by 
President Arthur. <A peculiarity of the ceremonies, 
curiously characteristic of the century, consisted in the 
fact that the address by Colonel Richardson was te! 
egraphed, as it was delivered, to Washington, and the 
reply of President Arthur was received by telegraph 
from Washington, being read to the audience as it 
The President’s portrait, displayed in 
the center of the platform, served to represent his 
personal presence. The machinery was set in motion 
by him, by electricity. There were also a poem and a 
Congressional address and reply. The whole pro- 
gramme was executed without any failure and with 
but very slight delay. The Hall was announced as 
being in entire readiness for occupancy, though, of 
course, all the exhibits are not yet in place. Thee 
has been some difficulty between the exhibitors and 
Inauagers, but the telegraph announces it as amicably 
settled. The President, in his brief address, empha 
sized the value of this Exposition in promoting com 
mercial intercourse between the United States and 
and South America. It is said that the 
exhibits of the latter countries are finer than have 
ever before been exhibited in this country. Quite 
important is its value as an object-lesson to the people 
of our own country. It will teach a good many. 
both North and South, that nearly a quarter of a 
century has passed away since the war and since 
emancipation ; that there already is a New South ; 
that an era of moral and industrial regeneration 
has not only been inaugurated, but has been car 
ried forward to a remarkable degree ; and that, as a 
body—-with some notable exceptions in localities con 
stantly diminishing in number and importance—the 
people of the South are loyal not only to the Nation. 
but to free institutions, and to peaceful, productive. 
and honorable industry. The Exposition is to be open 
on Sunday, but the machinery is not to be in opera- 
tion, and, by way of a concession to the opponents of 
Sunday opening, there is to be a sermon in the Mae 
Hall. 


was reeeived. 


A correspondent of the New York ‘‘ Tribune” re 
ports a very interesting conference with Mr. Stanley 
on the Congo question. The explorer is just now 
the hero of the hour at the German capital. His 
definition of the Congo Basin has been practically 
adopted by the Conference. It includes a strip of 
territory stretching from the West Coast across the 
continent to the Indian Ocean, with a coast frontage 
of 385 miles on the Atlantic side and of 780 miles on 
the Indian Ocean. In case the Conference takes the 
expected action toward opening the Congo region to 
trade, the Internationa] Association will at once pro. 
ceed to build a railroad around the Falls of the Congo, 
so as to supplement that river as a great highway 
into the heart of the continent. A road running the 
entire distance would be 235 miles long, and cost 
about $8,000,000. It is possible, however, to secure 
the result by building 147 miles of road, at a cost of - 


about $4,000,000, extending from Vivi, 110 miles 
from the mouth of the Congo, to Stanley Pool, 
where there is now a settlement. A good wagon 


road has already been built between these two points, 
and military posts established every ten miles. Mr. 
Stanley thinks the attitude of the natives toward 
this invasion of European improvement would be 


| 
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entirely friendly ; those who are traders are already 


taking advantage of their exchanges to secure the 
benefits of civilization in the shape of iron dwellings, 
chairs, tables, carpets, and bric-a-brac, and complete 
houses are already imported from abroad and set up 
on African soil. Nearly 3,000 miles of sea coast are 
already dotted with European séttlements, and the 
new arrangement will throw open 10,000 miles more 
to foreign enterprise. Mr. Stanley predicts that 
traders will pour in from all parts of the country, 
who will become pioneers of permanent civilization 
in the Dark Continent. 

The Methodist Centennial Cenference, of which 
we give in another column a condensed report from 
the pen of our own correspondent, himself a promi- 
nent lay member of the Conference, closed its ses- 
sions with the issuance of a pastoral letter, which 
may doubtless be taken as voicing the general, if 
not the unanimous, sentiment of the great body of 
Methodists throughout the country. Both theologic. 
ally and ethically this address is conservative without 
being reactionary, and enthusiastically Methodist 
without being controversial. It reasserts the faith 
of the Church in God, immortality, eternal retribu- 
tion, the inspiration and divine authority of the 
Scriptures, the divine origin of the Church, the voca- 
tion of the ministry, the value of the sacraments, 
the necessity of the atonement, the universality of 
the provision of redemption, the freedom of the will, 
and the freeness of grace. The address also urges 
the maintenance of family religion, the preservation 
vf parental authority, the protection and perpetua- 
tion of the Sabbath, and an uncompromising war 
against profanity, licentiousness, and intemperance. 
It does not enter upon any of the disputed questions 
in the modern Evangelical Church, and might be 
signed, we should think, by most moderate Calvin- 
ists so far as its doctrinal statements are concerned, 
and by most good citizens so far as its ethical state- 
ments are concerned. 


The Massachusetts Board of Health has published 
a recent paper by Professor Edward 8. Wood, show- 
ing the existence of arsenic in dangerous quantities 
in the commonest articles of household use: in wall 
papers of all colors and patterns, in calicoes, in paper 
boxes containing food and confectionery, in paper 
collars, in the inside bands of men’s hats, in common 
cambric, and in cretonnes. A common paper used 
for covering confectionery boxes contains On a square 
foot of surface forty-five grains of arsenic, or enough 
to kill fifteen men. In wall paper this poison varies 
in quantity from half a grain to nearly seven grains 
in a square yard. What will arouse the greatest 
public indignation is an authentic statement that 
this arsenic is to be found in children’s toys—build- 
ing blocks, rubber balloons, painted balls, rubber 
dolls, children’s books, and especially in the glazed 
papers so largely used in Kindergarten schools. 
Some of these papers contain from twenty to fifty 
grains of arsenic in the square yard. European 
legislation prohibits the employment of arsenic in 
such articles, and it is clearly time for us to follow 
the example of the European States in this matter. 

The Stone will case is attracting much attention, 
not beeause there is anything peculiar in a proceeding 
which is unfortunately too common in recent Ameri- 
can jurisprudence, but because a wide interest is felt in 
the Stone Estate, since its benefactions have been 
so widely and so wisely bestowed. In 1878 died Mr. 
Stone, possessed of an estate of $2,000,000, the bulk 
left to his wife, to be dispensed, under the direction of 
trustees, in benevolence. The will provided that if 
any persons attempted to break the will they should 
receive no benefit from its provisions. The bulk of 
this estate was distributed by Mrs. Stone during her 
lifetime ; and on her death what remained was left 
in trust to Dr. Wilcox, tobe disposed, in like manner, 
in public benefactions in his discretion. Dr. Wilcox 
has been, since Mr. Stone’s death, the most intimate 
adviser of Mrs. Stone, and the most trusted counselor 
in the disposition of the money. The result has, it is 
only right to say, justified the choice of him for that 
purpose. Suit is now brought to set aside Mrs. 
Stone’s will, on the ground of undue influence. There 
are neither children nor lineal descendants of any 
degree ; the contestants are lateral relatives, to whom 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. Stone were under any special 
obligation, and most, if not all, of whom havealready 
received liberal legacies or gifts from the deceased. 
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The particular merits of this case it is not our prov- 
ince to discuss ; but it is quite legitimate to say that 
such contests over the property of the dead have be- 
come a public dishonor, and call for some public 
correction. One simple measure would almost cer- 
tainly put an end to them, and it is one which seems 
to us consonant with both justice and reason. This 
would be alaw providing that in case any person 
died without making a will, or with one not legal in 
its character, and leaving neither husband nor wife 
nor lineal descendants, his property should go to the 
State, for the benefit of its schools. Why not? The 
State has in all such cases contributed far more to 
the wealth of the dead than his thirty-second cousins, 
and has a much larger claim upon him; and in 
ninety nine cases out of a hundred this disposition 
would be far more profitable to the public than its 
bestowment upon remote relatives who had earned 
it only by wrangling over a grave to get it. 

What are the principles which should govern Chris- 

tian churches in their fraternal relations with each 
other’? This question is brought up for considera- 
tion by the course of certain churches in Newark, 
N.4. In isv% Dr. Whiton was installed pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of Newark, by a rep- 
resentative Congregational Council. His theological 
views on inspiration and the future state were ob- 
jected to by some members of the Council, but the 
objections were overruled by the majority. Since 
that time he has been recognized in full fellowship, 
not only by all the Congregational churches in the 
vicinage, but also by all the evangelical churches of 
NeWark, except certain Presbyterian churches. It is 
said that the objection in these churches comes from 
acomparatively small number. The result, however, 
has been that, in the union services inaugurated thig 
Fall, Congregationalists are left without representa- 
tion on the Executive Committee, where Dr. Whiton 
would naturally be their representative ;, the ommis- 
sion has been made and is defended on the ground 
that itis a necessary peace-offering to objectors. The 
local Congregational Association has taken this mat- 
ter up, aud passed unanimously resolutions of con- 
fidence and sympathy with Dr. Whiton and _ his 
church, adding. what is certainly true: ‘+ Manifestly 
there is no method by which fraternal rights among 
other Christians can be cnforeed. We can only in 
this informal manne: express our feeling that a 
grievous discourtesy has for a long time been shown 
to Dr. Whiton and the church of which he is the 
honored pastor.” ©f course the decisions of a Con- 
gregational Council, which are not even binding as a 
law on Congregational churches, are not of/igatory 
upon churches of other denominations ; but it is cer- 
tainly true that the refusal to fellowship a minister 
who has the full confidence of his own denomination 
is in so far a slight put upon that denomination 
itself. If fraternal relations are to be maintained 
between churches of different name and order, it can 
only be done by their recognizing as practically con- 
clusive the decisions of each other’s councils and 
courts, as in the United States each State recognizes 
as conclusive the legislative acts and the judicial 
decisions of every sister State. 
,, Our readers will not forget the collections to he 
taken on Saturday and Sunday, the last two days of 
the year, for the benefit of the hospitals. Last year 
the amount raised in this way exceeded $43,000 ; 
this year it is hoped to raise $75,000. The method 
and the character of this noble enterprise are too well 
known to need any statement other than the most 
cordial indorsement. 


No clues to the perpetrators of the London Bridge 
explosion have been found. The Senate has passed 
a resolution opposing the suspension of silver coin- 
age. Eight anarchists were put on trial in Leipsic 
on the 16th for the attempt to assassinate the Ger- 
man Emperor at the unveiling of the Niederwald 
Monument.——The bill toadmit Dakota as a State has 
passed the Senate.——Mr. Blaine has discontinued 
his libel suit against the Indianapolis ‘‘ Sentinel.”°—— 
A land-slide on the West Shore Railroad, near High- 
land, on the 16th, caused the wrecking and burning of 
a train. Several passengers were injured; none 
killed.——The report that Louis Kossuth, the Hun- 
garian patriot, is dead has been contradicted. —— 
The Methodist Centennial Conference closed on the 
17th.——The English press declares the Nicara- 
gua Treaty a violation of the Clayton-Bulwer 


Treaty.——The Inter-State Commerce bill has been. 
under discussion in Congress during the week. ——A 
severe cold wave, with snow, swept over the country 
the latter part of last week. Mr. McCulloch was 
confirmed by the Senate as Secretary of the Treasury 


on the 17th.—On Thursday night St. John’s Home 


for Boys (R. C.), Brooklyn, was destroyed by fire. 
One of the Sisters, a lady visitor, and at least twenty 
of the nearly 800 boys lost their lives. The 
preventions against fire were inadequate.——A 
report comes from Australia that the.German flag has 
been hoisted over the island of New Britain, New 
Ireland, and other islands off the north coast of New 
Guinea. Lucas Jauner, a Vienna bank director, 
whose accounts were a million dollars short, shot 
himself on Friday.-——Prince Bismarck will probably 
retire for a while from active political life. A 
statue of the late Rear-Admiral Samuel Francis 
Dupont was unveiled in Washington on the 20th. 
Senator Bayard was the orator.——A dispatch from 
Shanghai says that the French Minister has been 
ordered to inform the Chinese authorities thit fur 
ther negotiations are useless. The mortality from 
sickness among the French troops at Tonquin is very 
high. ——General Wolseley will begin his march on 
Shendy through the desert on January 7. The 
Senate held a secret session on Saturday on matters 
connected with the Nicaragua project.——A new 
plot te assassinate the Tsar has been discovered. 
Pratt’s Astral-Oil Works, in Williamsburg, were de 
stroyed by fire on Sunday night.——The South 
Carolina Legislature has passed a resolution. urging 
the State’s Congressmen to support civil service re- 
form measures.——-The county seat dispute between 
Wilmot and Traverse, Dakota, has led to rioting. 
——A large iron hotel, in process of erection near. 
the Exposition grounds at New Orleans, fell Sunday 
morning. One man was killed; many others had a 
narrow escape. 


THE SECRET OF CHRISTMAS. 

HE first Christmas Day not only gave a new 

date to the world’s history, but a new principle 
to the world’s life. Song of angel, gleam of star, ra- 
diant face of the infant Christ, revealed to men the 
heart of God. They had seen His thunder and _ his 
lightning ; his tempest and whirlwind had _ been 
round their paths from of old ; they had numbered 
his stars, and caught the secret of the mighty law 
which held them all in its leash: his name was un- 
speakable, the very thought of him was terrible ; he 
demanded all, and to give him all was only to return 
that which he had bestowed. 

Suddenly, in song and star and divinely human face, 
a new truth breaks upon the world: God is love, 
and the heart of divinity is sacrifice. No supreme 
and arbitrary ruler onthe throne of the uuiverse, no 
awful law-giver relentlessly driving men onward with 
the scourge and whip of fate ; but a God of infinite 
love, bearing the burdens of the world, carrying its 
cross, giving, giving, giving through all eternity ! 
Many a Christmas Day has come and gone since that 
truth began to go abroad among men ; many another 
will come and go before men understand that God is 
God not because he has infinite power but because 
he ¢s Infinite Love. 

Has there ever been a real Christmas Day in your 
soul’? Have you learned and do you live the great 
truth that it is better to give than to receive’? Are 
you enriching yourself eagerly with knowledge, ex- 
perience, influence, wealth, that you may pour all 
these things out upon a world that calls for you as 
Macedonia called for Paul? Not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, is the secret of Christmas Day ; the 
secret, in one word, of all joy, peace, growth, and 


power. 


HONOR BEFORE INTEREST. 


HE present movement for the opening of a canal 
across the Isthmus between South and North 
America, for the purpose of expediting the world’s 
commerce, is quite three-quarters of a century 
old, and the interest in it is world-wide. In 1814 
the Spanish Cortes passed a decree authorizing the 
opening of a canal across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec ; 
in 1825 an association was formed in London fora 
like purpose ; in 1845 Louis Napoleon, then a prisoner 
of state in the fortress of Ham, prepared an elaborate 
monograph on the subject, and in the following year 
an act was passed by the Government of Nicaragua 
conferring upon him the necessary powers to organ- 
ize @ company in Europe for the opening of a canal 
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across the Nicaraguan Isthmus, for the commerce of 
the world. Two years later the aid of the Roman 
Catholic Church and Pius IX. was invoked by an 
organization for the same purpose; the document 
is a curiosity in the modern political history of 
Europe. These facts must be borne in mind by the 
reader in estimating the reasons for and the signifi- 


vance of the famous Clayton-Bulwer Treaty made- 


between England and the United States in 1850. 
At that time the United States was in no condition 
to undertake a work of such magnitude alone ; it had 
all it could do to develop its own resources, and 
build its own national highways ; nor was it in any 
condition to offer successful resistance to any other 
Power which should attempt the work. The essence 
of the Clayton Bulwer Treaty consisted in its pro- 
vision that neither Great Britain nor the United 
States should ever obtain for itself the exclusive con- 
trol over any Nicaraguan canal, nor erect nor main- 
tain any fortifications commanding the same, nor 
take advantage of avy intimacy or use any alliance 
which either power might possess with any Central 
American territory for the purpose of acquiring any 
advantages in or any control over such a canal which 
the other Power might not equally possess. In short, 
the two Powers went into a sort of international part- 
nership, conditioned that if ever such a canal was 
built through the efforts of either party, both parties 
should jointly protect and jointly use it) on equal 
terms. 

Thirty-four years have passed away since then —a 
full generation ; and now our Government has negoti- 
ated a treaty with the Government of Nicaragua, 
the terms of which we report in our Outlook, and 
need not, therefore, repeat here ; but which provides 
that the United States Government shall build the 
eanal, shall take three-quarters of the canal tolls, 
and shall have the exclusive right to fortify the ter- 
mini. The Secretary of State is reported as main 
taining that the new treaty with Nicaragua is not in 
technical violation of the provisions of the old treaty 
with Great Britain : we donot Know on what grounds ; 
but any reader can easily judge for himself, by com- 
paring the terms of the twotreaties, whether tie two 
are in substantial accord or not. A good way to 
determine such a question Is to *‘ put yourself in his 
place.” Suppose we had discovered that Great Brit- 
ain had negotiated a secret treaty with Nicaragua, 
agreeing to construct such a canal and receiving 
power to erect the necessary forts at the termini for 
its protection, without saying anything to us, should 
we feel aggrieved? Any American administration 
which allowed such a treaty to pass without a vigor 


ous protest would hear a vigorous protest from the’ 


people of the United States. 

Whether the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was a Wise 
one to make in 1850 we shall not discuss, though 
there could be made out a strong argument in its 
favor in view of the then condition of our own Na- 
tion; nor shall we consider the other question, 
whether it is wise to maintain it now that we are 
rich enough to build the canal if we want to, and 
perhaps strong enough to defend it against all assail- 
ants, withom. the aid of our late partner. Honor 
before interest. We have made the contract, and it 
is not to be lightly broken. The righteous nation, 
like the righteous man, though he sweareth to his 
own hurt, yet changeth not. Nor is it necessary to 
discuss the question how far it is the right of one 
generation to bind a succeeding generation.. This is, 
indeed, questioned by some modern thinkers, and 
with good reason. But the right cannot be abso- 
lutely denied without denying the possibility of all 
national debts, and, indeed, of all national action. 
Its absolute denial practically reduces the life of 
every nation to thirty-three years. When a nation 
has made a contract which changed circumstances 
make it no longer wise, or perhaps even possible, to 
carry out, it is clear that mutual consent should be 
invoked to annul what mutual consent was necessary 
to create. Whether the proposed treaty with Nica 
ragua is for the interest of the United States isa 
secondary question. The first question is, What does 
national “honor require of us? for national honor is 
always worth more, in the estimation of all honorable 
men, than national interest. And it is perfectly 
clear that national honor requires that we should 
open negotiations with Great Britain for the abroga- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and if these fail, 
then give timely notice that we refuse to be longer 
bound by its stipulations before negotiating a new 
treaty with another Power in violation of its provis- 
ions. It may be that, if Great Britain had considered 
herself free to do so, she would have been ready to 


enter herself into negotiations with Nicaragua to | 


construct such a canal, or info negotiations with 
France for the construction of the rival canal of 
Panama ; and, however we might object to her under- 
taking such a work, it is clear that we cannot, with 
honor, prevent her by a contract which we at the 
same time repudiate as obsolete. If it does not bind 
one party, it does not bind either; and for us to 
trust to its observance by Great britain while we 
repudiate it ourselves would be a bit of sharp prac- 
tice of which we do not believe the American people 
will ever be intentionally guilty. 

This matter, like everything clse in our national 
life, depends in the last analysis upon the sentiment 
of the people; and the conscience of the people 
ought to demand that this treaty be laid aside until 
the necessary preliminary negotiations have been 
conducted with Great Britain, and we are left free, 
in the court of honor, to euter upon negotiations 
with Nicaragua. 


HOMES FOR THE HOMELESS. 


movement which a correspondent describes 
in anothercolumn, inaugurated by Dr. Wm. M, 
Taylor, for the construction of parsonages for Con- 
gregational clergymen, is one which should have the 
warmest sympathy and the most cordial co- operation 
of all mén who have the interests of the church of 
Christ at heart. or who sympathize with their fellow- 
men. Even unbelievers might well contribute tothis 
fund; for there are few unbelievers who do not rec- 
cognize the fact that the clergy are, as a rule, hard 
worked aud ill paid ; and even th ose who criticise their 
inethods and disbelieve their theology recognize the 
fact that the heart and soul of every moral reform 
movement, every philanthropic undertaking, and most 
educational enterprises, in their local community, 
are tobe found in the clergymen of the village. They 
ought not to be homeless. ; 

America treats her clergy in this respect worse than 
they are treated by any other nation ; and the Prot- 
estant churches are far behind the Roman Catholic 
Church. Every Roman Catholic charch—the excep- 
tionsare very few, if any-—has its parsonage attached ; 
and though this parsonage cannet be called a home, 
because no house is a home witbout wife and chil- 
dren, it is the best substitute which can be given 
by a Church which insists on the celibacy of its clergy. 
The Roman Catholic priest is uever a nomad : he is 
not left dependent by his Church on the chance or the 
charity of the village to give hima home. In the 
Presbyterian churches of other lands the home is 
venerally regarded as a part of the church edifice. 
In the established churches of England and Scotland 
a mianse is provided by law. At the time of the seces- 
siou, One of the most pathetic incidents of that sublime 
movement was the cheerful spirit of self-sacrifice 
with which the Scot ish seceders for the sake of con- 
sclence went cut from their homes, not knowing 
where they should find a roof to coverthem. In the 
United States, except perhaps in the Methodist de- 
nomination, the churches to which a parsonage is at- 
tached are the exception. The minister is a wanderer. 
He lives where he can, or buys or builds with the 
chance that the next year may compel him to move 
and leave him the owner of a house which he is ill 
fitted to rent, and poorly able to lose. I[t is high 
time the American churches followed the example of 
the churches of England and Seotland, and redeemed 
the voluntary principle from one of the reproaches 
which has not unjusily been brought against it. 

We are loath to appeal to the self-interest of the 
churches in such a matter, where the strongest appeal 
should be to their senseof justice. But it is certainly 
true that the churches wouid find it as much for their 
interest as for the welfare of the clergymen to pro- 
vide them with permanent homes. If two-years’ 
pastorates are an advantage to pastor and people, it 
would be well for all denominations to adopt the 
Methodist plan, and make short pastorates on system. 
If the pastor is to be a teacher, not merely nor mainly 
an evangelist, then no legitimate expedient can be 
unworthy of consideration which promises to lengthen 
the pastorate. A home is an anchor; if every pastor 
had a home he would be less inclined to try experi- 
ments with other parishes. At the same time he 
would be freed from ine vexations to which those 
who live in other people’s houses are generally sub- 
ject ; the house which is now often an additional 
burden would become a rest and a delight ; and his 
ministry would be more fruitful as well as his tenure 
more permanent. 

The ‘‘ Congregationalist ” of last week states that 
Dr. Taylor has secured half the sum he has under 


taken to raise— $25,000 ; and this success, achieved in 
so short a time, and in such a period of general de 
pression, indicates that his appeal for homes for the 
homeiess has had the way already prepared for it in 
American hearts. The movement ought not to be con- 
fined to one denomination. Who will take it up and 
push it forward in other denominations’? And. who 
will start a fund for a parsonage in his own local 
church? We should like to publish a list of begin 

nings. Who will head the list ’ 


_— — 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


{FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ROM St. Petersburg to Paris in twenty four hours ; 

thus wide and speedy has been the climatic swing 

in Boston the past week. One day the thermometer 

registering from twelve to twenty degrees below zero, 

and water pipes were frozen ; the next day rain and fog. 

Who says that nature is not in sympathy with the cur- 
rent changing moods in polities and religion 7 

Two Congregational churches of note, which have 
been candidating more than a year anda half, have 
settled pastors the past week. The Rev. T. C. Pease 
was installed on Tuesday as the successor of Dr. Well 
manin Malden. Mr. Pease, who is a craduate of Har 
vard and of Andover, and has preached three years in 
West Lebanon, N. H., read a paper of great scope and 
finish, which elicited but two or three questions, on minor 
points, from the council. He showed that his thinking 
is abreast the times in philosophy and theology ; pro- 
gressive and genuinely Christian. It is worthy of note 
that this orthodox and conservative chureb has settled 
this young man without a dissenting vote in the call or 
in the council. Dr. Spalding, of Manchester, preached 
the sermon. On Wednesday the Rev. C. W. Hunting 
ton, of Ellsworth, Me., was settled as the successor of 
Professor George Harris, of Andover, in the Central 
Church in Providence. Numerous candidates had been 
heard, but the new pastor received a unanimous call 
without a hearing by the congregation, notwithstanding 
a letter from a prominent clergyman warned them that 
he belongs to the new th-ology. Mr. Huntington read 
a statement of doctrine which was clear and concise, 
and which did not cal] out a single question from any 
member of the council; not. Lopine, bceause there were 
not suggestions in the paper to provoke thought and 
stimulate questioning, but because the council was satis 
fiecl with the character and doctrine of the man, and 
no views of its own to air and foist upon the pastor and 
his people. If this council is a specimen of the way of 
doing things in Rhode Island, I should suggest to all 
young clergymen of good parts that it is desirable for 
them to get a call to an orthodox church in Providence. 
Dr. Tucker, of Andover, preached the sermon. Dr. W. E. 
Merriman gave the address to the pastor, and Dr. George 
Harris addressed the people. Dr. Vose was Moderator, 
and Dr. Laurie offered the prayer of installation. 

These two councils, and that at Cambridge which 
recently settled Mr. Beach, are notable not only for 
their unquestioning moods, but especially as occasions 
which show the trend of thought among young men 
of to-day. All of them believe in progress in theol 
ogy, and in the Bible as a progressive revelation. In 
none of them were there any signs of ‘incipient Uni 
tarianism.” They were pronounced in their belief in 
the doctrines of the Incarnation and the Cross. No« 
theory, as such, of the Atonement is satisfying to them. 
The governmental] theory exalts expediency into chief 
prominence, and loses sigbt of the Fatherhood of God. 
These three young men, settled over three prominent 
churches so nearly contemporaneously, reveal not only 
that the young men feel the movements of the time, but 
that they personally are examinipg for themselves the 
doctrines of the New Testament, are broadly Christian 
in their sympathies, have the courage of their convic. 
tions, and are loyal to the Master. : 

A legal trial] is in progress in Cambridge which at. 
tracts much attention, and is popularly known as the 
Stone willcase. Dr. W. H. Wilcox, one of the execu. 
tors of the Stone estate, and who was the confidential 
adviser of Mr. Stone, drew for him his will, and after 
his decease was the confidential adviser of Mrs. Stone, 
drawing also her will, is accused of unduly influencing 
Mrs. Stone, and of other irregularities. ‘The petitioners, 
who are relatives, summoned Mr. Wilcox’s associate 
executors as witnesses, who testified to Mrs. Stone’s il] 
health and to the controlling influence of Mr. Wileox in 
the settlement of the estate. Robert West, editor of the 
‘‘ Advance ;” Professor Wilcox, of Chicago, and brother 
of the defendant; Miss Alice Freeman, of Welles- 
ley College, and others, have testified for the defense. 
Dr. Wilcox has begun his testimony, which will prob 
ably run through several days. He flatly contradicta 
some of the testimony of his co-executors. His statements 
thus far have been clear and direct. His cross-exami- 
nation is expected to be searching. At this writing it is 
not appropriate to make a fuller statement. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. and Mrs. Stone resided in Malden ; 
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that he left an estate valued at nearly two millions to 


his wife, and that large bequests were made by Mrs. 
Stone to numerous educational institutions at home and 
abroad, and to missionary societies. 

One of the best signs of the temperance interest in 
Boston that I have noticed is the eagerness to read 
Axel Gustafsen’s book entitled ‘‘The Foundation of 
Death.” The first edition, which was brought from 
London in the leaves and published by Ginn, Heath & 
(o., has been exhausted, and the publishers now have 
the plates from which to supply demands. They have 
also engaged Mr. Gustafsen to prepare, fer use in 
schools, a text-book, which will be illustrated from the 
best plates in the best selections of medical engravings ; 
a physiology which shall show the baneful effects of 
alcohol and narcotics in the human body. When peo- 
ple read solid works on intemperance and demand more, 
it is evident that ideas are working and greater move- 
ments preparing. 

Forefathers’ Day always brings out the “‘ blarney 
stone.” but when we recall the orations of Webster, 
Choate, Everett, Winthrop, and Phillips, it would seem 
that the virtue largely went into those golden-mouthed 
orators. At the New England Club dinner, at Young’s, 
Saturday, four of the six New England Governors were 
present, the two who had accepted the invitation, but 
could not de present on account of later exigencies, 
being of Vermont and Maine. Governor Cleveland 
was also invited, but sent his regrets. Monday night 
the Congregational Club observed Forefathers’ Day in 
an appropriate way, the Rev. George M. Boynton pre- 
siding. If the great orators who commemorated the 
Pilgrims are no longer with us, the spirit of the 
Pilgrims animates the hearts and inspires the lives of 
their descendants. Virtue is better than eloquence. 
Noble deeds and great characters belong to all the 
world when once they have become historic; they 
belong to the ages and to humanity. 

Notwithstanding the heavy rain andicy walks, Music 
Hall was filled Sunday evening to listen to the rendering 
of the ‘‘ Messiah,” given by the Handel and Haydn 
Society, under the direction of Carl Zerrahn. Music 
has charms all its own; and when I hearin the air the 
rendering of the words, ‘‘ He was despised and rejected 
of men,” I get an insight into our Lord’s humiliation and 
passion which commentators and preachers have never 
given me. Dr. Bushnell saw how the Bible is a gift to 
the imagination. Is it not, in its lofty prophetic and 
highest revealing passages, a gift to the music that is in 
‘‘immortal souls” ? 


—The Rev. Michael Burnham has resigned his 
pastorate of the Emmanuel Church to accept a call from 
the First Church in Springfield, Mass. 

—Boston’s valuation this year is $488,130,700, a gain 
over last year of only $215,300. 

—The Rev. Dr. Ball, of Buffalo, lectured in Tremont 
Temple one evening last week, on the lives of the Presi- 
dents, to an audience of 100 people. 

—The funeral service of Dr. Blagden was in the Old 
South Church Saturday forenoon, and was conducted 
by the pastor, the Rev. G. A. Gordon. By request of 
the deceased there was noaddress. Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
Dr. Rufus Ellis, Dr. A. J. Gordon, and Dr. Alden were 
among the bearers. Dr. Blagden was a noble specimen 
of the old-time gentleman. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE midwinter examinations at the Chicago Theo- 
| logical Seminary have just closed. The students, 
as a rule, acquitted themselves honorably. The number 
in attendance at the Seminary is considerably larger than 
usual. Several different nationalities have been repre- 
sented, and instruction has been given in the German as 
well as in the English language. The German depart 
ment has its special professors, though, so far as possible, 
its students pursue the regular course and recite with 
the ordinary classes. Those who cannot speak English 
are permitted, even in the department of Hebrew and 
Church History, to use their native language. These 
young men are fitting themselves for work among their 
countrymen, and give promise of great usefulness. The 
Seminary, in ail its departments, is now admirably 
equipped, and with its fine buildirgs, its favorable loca- 
tion, itsscholarly and enthusiastic fsculty, furnishes an 
excellent place for study. 

We regret to say that the first of the year is to bring 
changes in the personnel of our ministry. The Rev. Mr. 
Munroe, of the Union Tabernacle, has accepted a call to 
the Congregational church at Marseilles. Mr. Munroe 
has built up his present church from nothing, and has 
made for himself the reputation of an earnest and suc- 
cessful minister. The Rev. William Cuthberison has 
also resigned the pastorate of the Leavitt Street Church. 
Mr. Cuthbertson is a man of great ability, both as a 
scholar and as a preacher. Though somewhat advanced 
in life, he is in perfect health, and good for twenty years’ 
work yet. Any church, East or West, which wishes 


instructive preaching from a man of wide experience 


and of extensive learning, would do well to secure Mr. 


Cuthbertson. He leaves Leavitt Street with the love and 
respect of his entire parish, and to the great sorrow of 
his ministerial brethren. 

The severity of the weather the last few days has 
brought the needs of the poor home to us with great 
emphasis. Tens of thousands of men are, or soon will 
be, out of work, and in spite of everything that can be 
done there wiil be much suffering. Business interests 
are depressed all over the West, and multitudes of men 
from the cities and towns around are coming hither to 
find work. Hitherto the Relief and Aid Society has been 
able to supply the wants of the destitute without making 
any special appeal for funds. The munificent contri- 
butions which came from all parts of the world at the 
time of our great fire in 1870 were not only sufficient to 
provide for the necessities of that fearful time, but to 
form a fund of several hundred thousand dollars. Out 
of this fund over six hundred thousand dollars have been 
given to the hospitals and the various charitable institu 
tions which suffered from the fire. In consideration of 
these gifts the officers of the Society have the privilege 
of sending a certain number of persons to these institu 
tions to be cared for temporarily, or even permanently. 
The remainder of the fund has been so wisely used that 
till the present year it has been ample to meet all de- 
mands made upon the Society. The fund is now ex 
hausted. Hence its appeal, in view of present and 
future distress, for at least $50,000. Thus far the re- 
sponses have been prompt and generous. The managers 
of the Society hope that no really meritorious case will 
be compelled to suffer. The Society uses great care in 
seeking out the worthy. It employs trusty and experi- 
enced visitors, who make a personal investigation of any 
case for which application is made. Its-aid is given 
mostly in money, though care and food are sometimes 
supplied. Its object is to aid those who, through sick. 
ness or other misfortune, need temporary assistance. 
Those who are permanently dependent are turned over 
to the proper authorities. It unitesand combines all the 
charities of the city, and classifies all its poor through the 
information which it has on record of the condition of all 
the individuals and families which it has hitherto helped. 
In the majority of cases help has been called for bui 
once, thus showing a special emergency calling for aid. 
These records, of over 75,000 applications for relief 
during the last thirteen years, are valuable not only as 
a means for detecting fraud, but as showing how easily 
families may be saved from pauperism and be made 
self-supporting. No charity in the city, perhaps none 
in the country, has been more wisely managed than 
this. Not a dollar of the vast sum which it has dis- 
bursed has teen lost; and those who best knw its 
methods of work most stoutly affirm that not a dollar 
has been wasted. This is due to the tireless energy of 
its Superintendent, the Rev. ©. G. Truesdale, and to 
the fidelity of its Executive Committee. This Commit- 
tee is composed of some of the best business men in the 
eity—men who do not hesitate to give the affairs of tae 
Society the full and patient consideration which their 
importance deserves. 

We have had a flying visit from Mr. Moody. He has 
held a Christian Convention in Milwaukee, and it is 
understood that he will devote most of the winter to the 
holding of these conventions in different parts of the 
country. That at Milwaukee was eminently successful. 
Mr. Moody came to Chicago to meet a few friends who 
are interested in the establishment of a school here for 
the training of Bible readers and city missionaries. Mr. 
Moody feels that a great deal of Christian effort is 
wasted because it is unwisely directed. He believes that 
a training of twoor three years by competent instructors 
would fit great numbers of Christian people of both 
sexes for a work among the masses of our cities, the 
results of which would surpass all our anticipations. 
For the buildings and the endowment of the school 
Mr. Moody wants $250,000. If the plan is carried out— 
and it is announced that a school of this sort is to be 
opened soon after the holidays—the money will doubt- 
less be secured. One of its most attractive features will 
be the presence of Mr. Moody, who, for several] months 
each year, will give it the benefit of his experience. _ 

Last Monday, Dr. Doremus Scudder and his sister, 
ason and daughter of the Rev. Dr. H. M. Scudder, of 
Plymouth Church, started for Japan, where they are to 
be stationed as missionari:s. Dr. Scudder has received 
very careful medical instruction as well as theolozical, 
and is thus fitted to take charge of a school for the train- 
ing of physicians and nurses. SBefore the election 
there was a reasonable hope that the money for the 
support of this mission would be raised here in Chicago. 
Nor is the hope entirely given up yet, although the 
prospects for its realization are somewl.at dubious. 
The men who give money for such enterprises as this 
are Republicars, as a rule, and, in view of the uncer- 
tainty of future legislation, shrink from encouraging 
anything that calls for large expenditure of money. 

December 20. 


1784.-—THE METHODISTS.—1884. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


OUR correspondent has been among the Method. | 


ists, in their great Centennial Conference in 
Baltimore, which began its sessions on Tuesday, the 9th 
instant, and continued until Wednesday evening, the 
17th. 

The day The Christian Union which contains this 
letter goes to press will mark just one hundred years 
from the day the immortal Christmas Conference con- 
vened in the City of Baltimore to organize American 
Methodism into anindependent church. On December 
24, 1784, Dr. Thomas Coke, upon whose head the hand 
of John Wesley had rested in consecration, accompanied 
vy Francis Asbury, the great pioneer Methodist Bishop, 
‘and other friends, rode into Baltimore to open the Con- 
ference which was to establish Methodism on a basis 
independent of the mother church in England. Mr. 
Wesley had concluded that when Colonial America 
became National America, it would be wise for Ameri- 
can Methodism tohave its own organization, and Dr. 
Thomas Coke had been commissioned by the Methodist 
founder to come to America .and assist in tne good 
work. When Methodism, in 1784, stepped over the 
threshold of its first century, its membership was about 
15,000, its preachers numbered eighty-three, and sixty 
small chapeis constituted its church property. It closes 
the century with 4,000,000 members, 65,000 preachers, 
22,000 churches. 

The Centennial Conference was a most delightful 
body. Bishops, ministers, and laymen came thronging 
from many quarters of the continent. White men, 
black men, and red men struck glad hands of fellow- 
ship and made the arches of Mount Vernon Peace 
Methodist Church ring with 

‘* Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.”’ 
For the first time in forty years the two great Method. 
isms of the country, North and South, sat down together 
to talk over old times. From the hour of commencing 
to the final benediction there was not an unfraternal 
utterance. 

In old Charles Street Church, the successor of Lundy 
Lane Chapel, where the Conference of 1784 convened, the 
Contennial Conference held its first session, where 
the 500 delegates were heartily welcomed to Balti- 
more. Sacramental solemnities followed the addresses 
of welcome. The sessions of the Conference were 
held in Mount Vernon Peace Church, on Monument 
Square. The opening sermon, by Bishop Foster, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, will never be 
forgotten by the multitude that sat for two and a half 
hours delighted and thrilled by the inspiring words of 
the great preacher. Able and elaborate papers prepared 
and delivered by the chief ministers and laymen of the 
Church occupied the Conference in the morning and 
afternoon hours. The evenings were devoted to plat- 
form meetings in a dozen churches, where addresses 
were made by the ablest men of the Conference on 
Missions,’ .‘‘The Educational Work and Spirit of 
Methodism,” ‘‘ Sunday-Schools,” and the *‘ Mission of 
Methodism to the Extremes of Society.”” On Sunday 
25,000 Sunday-school children were gathered into the 
largest churches and made happy by the story of the 
rise and progress of Methodism. 

It would be difficult to select the best things from so 
much that was good, as session after session passed on. 
But we wish we might again hear the ringing welcom. 
ing words of Bishop Andrews ; the matchless discourse 
of Bishop Foster; the unapproachably felicitous utter- 
ances of Dr. John B. McFerrin, the old man eloquent of 
Southern Methodism; Dr. Dorchester'’s ‘figures of 
speech,” in which statistics were clothed with beauty ; 
and not less those of Dr. Carlisle on the same subject ; 
Dr. John H. Vincent’s ‘‘ Possible Dangers to Future 
Methodism ;”’ Professor Charles J. Little’s ‘‘ Methodist 
Pioneers and their Work,” which for forty minutes 
melted the waiting throng into tears, and led them into 


shout and song ; Dr. A. 8S. Hunt’s ‘‘ Aim and Character of 
Methodist Preaching ;” Dr. James M. King’s ‘‘ Influence 
of Methodism on other Denominations ;” ‘‘ Dr. Benja 
min St. James Fry’s ‘‘ Value of the Press to Methodism :‘’’ 
Dr. O. P. Fitzgerlad’s ‘‘ Value of the Periodical Press to 
Methodism ;” and Dr. J. M. Buckley’s ‘‘ What Method- 
ism Owes to Woman.” The Jast three are editors of the 
church papers in New York, St. Louis, and Nashville. 


The last hour of the Conference was, however, its - 


supreme hour. An old fashioned Methodist love-feast 
crowned the Centennial Conference with its Christian 
testimonies, and hearty singing of the ‘old songs.” 
The pastoral address was read, the farewell words were 
spoken, and the benediction followed the singing of— 
‘** Together let us sweetly live, 

Together let us die, 

And each a etarry crown receive. 

And reign above the sky.”’ 

American Methodism enters upon its second century 
pledged to grander work, nobler heroism, assured con- 
quests, amd the spread of Scriptural holiness over al! 
lands. In all its branches may the spirit of genuine 
fraternity prevail, each rejoicing in tae progress of the 
other, and shouting over victories won for the Master 

the one the cross. 3 
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PHILIP VON STERNBERG. 


By Curistoruer Crancu, 
NE Christmas Eve, in medieval times, 
Philip Von Sternberg, one who strove to know 

The enigma of the worlds of Fact and Thought, 
Sat in the midnight, while his lamp burned dim, 
Like his own unfed spirit. ‘To the east 
A window, frosted, in the wintry night, 
With ghosts of plumy flowers and tropic ferns, 
Seemed, of a sudden, lighted by a beam 
Which was not dawn or moonlight, but a star 
l'nseen before: and, gliding through the glass, 
An angel stood, more radiant than the morn. 
‘‘ Surely this is Athene,’’ thought the sage 
In his mute wonder. ‘‘ Will she give to me; 
The key to unlock the secret of the world %”’ 
Lowly he bowed his head, and waited there 
The word divine philosophers of old 
Gave their life’s strength to hear, but never heard. 
‘Philip ’’—the Presence seemed to say to him—- 
‘‘ One of that choir am I who once announced 
The birth of Him whose life was Love Divine ,; 
And this command from him I bring to thee: 
Seek not to solve the riddle of the world, 
Shut in thy labyrinth of circling thought. 
Life, life alone, in deeds of use and love, 
(an free thee from the dungeon of thy thoughts. 
He knoweth the truth who doth the Master’s will.’’ 


Thenceforth, the scholur, self-involved, was lost ; 

Philip, the working saint, appeared—and lived 

A life which was a steady train of light, 

Whose radiance drowned the darting swarms of doubts 
As the sun drowns the meteors’ earthward fires. 


THE BRITISH METROPOLIS. 
ART AND LITERARY NOTES. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
I. 


HAVE frequently pointed out how absolutely distinct 

London is from the English provinces in regard to the 
influences of trade depression, political excitement, or the 
sensational days of war. London is believed to be about 
the exact center of the world. It is the heart of the 
British Empire. Every year it is easier for foreigners, 
Americans, colonials, and provincials to get to London ; 
and every year the visitors and strangers passing through 
her gates grow and increase. It is said that we have 
continually within our boundaries 2,000,000 foreigners 
from every quarter of the globe; that we have more 
Jews than Palestine, more Irish than Dubiin, more 
Roman Catholics than Rome, more Scotchmen than 
Edinburgh, more Welshmen than Cardiff and Swansea ; 
and we are all the time increasing our metropolitan at- 
tractions. Weare practically rebuilding London. New 
theaters, new music halls, new hotels, new railway 


-depots, new streets, meet you at every turn; and the 


projects now before parliamentary committees for future 
extensions and improvements are on the most tremen- 
dous scale. [.ondon is undoubtedly the wonder of the 
world. One day New York may be, or Chicago may 
be, or Boston may be. Philadelphia certainly rivals 
our greatest manufacturing cities. Washington is more 
beautiful than Cheltenham, and quite as luxurious as 
Bath. Brooklyn is beginning to rival our Surrey side 
of the water, and everybody agrecs that the United 
States is the coming great dominating commercial power 
of the future. Meanwhile, London is pre-eminently the 
great ‘‘ Great City,” and, strange to say, during the last 
year it might be called the most beautiful of cities, for, 
oddly enough, we have had a climate, for the first time 
for some years. ‘The weather has been singularly 
bright, the skies high and clear, the atmosphere dry, 
and it has been generally noted that our autumn foliage 
has almost suggested some of the gay and imposing 
colors of the American Fall and Indian summer. This 
very month of November, which stands, as it were, ac- 
cursed in the calendar, has been full of climatic charm. 


-Tom Hood's description, ‘‘ No sun, no moon, no stars, 


no t’other side the way— November,” has for many and 
many a year been applicable to this autumn period of 
London. This year, however, we have had bright sun- 
shine, and, following one snow-storm, the month of 
December has come in gloriously. The air is cold, it is 
true, but it is clearand bracing. The roads are dry and 
hard. At night, in thesuburbs, you can hear the echoes 
of horses’ hoofs as they beat the macadam or wood, home- 
ward bound from theater, reception, or conccrt. Inthe 
daytime London is so busy that this common cry of bad 
trade seems quite out of place here. From east to west 
the streets are lined with people pushing their way in 
two great streams, coming and going. Thisis the condi- 
tion of the sidewalks. The streets are lined with car- 
riages, cabs, and wagons. Every day Regent Street and 
Bond Street will show a deadlock. One day this week 
I counted five solid rows of vehicles ; two circulated to- 
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ward the east, two toward the west, and in the center 
a line of omnibuses and carts. Doreé’'s pictures of [.on- 
don streets, more particularly his sketch of Ludgate 
Hill, are often sald to be exaggerations of traflic. They 
are not. Itis true he may sometimes have taken what 
would be called the busiest period of the day to fix his 
picture ; but none of them give you an idea of a fuller 
street than the reality in the great West-End thorough 
fare which I witnessed this week. You could lave 
walked upon the tops of the carriages far more easily 
than Eliza of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” upon the ice-blocks 
of the Ohio River. All this, no doubt, seems para- 
doxical in connection with the reports of bad trade ; but 
in regard to London, as I have said before, it must be 
remembered that it is the center of European enterprise, 
the market of the world, the loadstone of all great 
schemes, and the pawnshop of Christendom. [very- 
body comes to London : provincials, foreigners, blacks, 
whites, peasants, poets, princes, merchants, inventors, 
millionaries, thieves, swindlers, philanthropists, and 
sight-seers. Among our latest arrivals this week, by a 
Peninsular and Oriental steamer from Brindisi, were the 
first contingent of a great number of Japanese, male and 
female, who are to people a Japanese native village 
which is to be opened shortly at Albert Gate, Hyde 
Park, under royal and aristocratic patronage. It is in- 
tended to make this a perfectly representative little 
Japanese town, with its various industries, customs, and 
general life asin Japan. We had a successful and in- 
teresting little community of Chinese in the department 
of the Health Exhibition ; but this is a new departure. 
San Francisco has its Chinatown, with a thousand dis- 
abilities ; but London will have its Japanese village as a 
toy, and with all the charms and sweets, and without 
any of the filth and immorality. 


II. 


Some dozen years ago the Exhibition mania came to 
anend. It died a natural death in an international way 
at South Kensington. The Fisheries Exhibition revived 
it ; ‘‘ the Healtheries ” has carried on the succession so 
successfully that we are going to be thoroughly charac- 
teristic and push it to extremes. A grand Inventions 
and Musical Exhibition next year at South Kensington 
will take the place of ‘‘the Healtheries.” It will be 
conducted on the same magnificent and liberal scale. 
Every attraction will be provided in the way of outdoor 
amusements, concerts, illuminations, promenades, flower 
shows, and military bands, while the covered buildings 
will contain every possible novelty of invention, and 
every class of musical instrument, ancient and modern. 
This exhibition will have a rival in an international fair 
at the Alexandra Palace, where the general entertain- 
ment of the public will be inspired by the best features 
of previous exhibitions. The Alexandra Palace {s beau- 
tifully situated in a lovely northern suburb ; is a fine, 
handsome building surrounded with well-wooded parks, 
and having in its grounds beautiful ornamental lakes. 
The railway companies have undertaken to give special 
facilities for visitors, and out of the profits the promoters 
propose to give a large sum to the London charities. 
These exhibitions will stimulate the operations of the 
proprietors of the Crystal Palace, who have in consider- 
ation a still more wonderful programme than either 
South Kensington or the Alexandra. And all the time 
the projectors of the American Exhibition in London 
are steadily at work laying in their foundations for 1586. 
It is not yet settled whether they will find a home at the 
Alexandra Palace, or at the new and equally extensive 
establishment to be known as the Albert Palace, at Bat- 
tersea. This latest suburban resort is the project of Sir 
Albert Lee, who, it will be remembered, was the success- 
ful manager some years ago of the Dublin Exhibition. 
Backed by a syndicate, he has brought over to London 
the Dublin.Exhibition building, and, supplementing it 
with other architectural features, he has planted it in a 
lovely spot overlooking Battersea Park. The Executive 
of the American Exhibition, I belleve, are inclined to 
favor the Albert Palace as the center of their operations. 
They will have ample room for their purpose, outdoors 
and in; and their purpose is a very extensive one. ! 
venture to predict that if they conduct with thorough 
efficiency the hotel, café, and restaurant features, the 
American Exhibition will be one of the most popular of 
modern days, for, depend upon it, when the young Eng- 
lishman can once regale himself in London upon oysters, 
terrapin, canvas-backs, and other American dainties, 
served in the American fashion, at a reasonable price, he 
is going to become very fond of this transatlantic fare. 
It is thought by some people that the Indian and Colo- 
nial Exhibition, which is to be held under the auspices 
of the British Governmentin the same year, 1886, as the 
American Exhibition, will have an injurious influence 
upon the latter show. I do not think so at all. The 
people who go to one will go to the other. The public 
appetite for this kind of thing really grows by what it 
feeds on, and both exhibitions will have the advantage 
of being for one year only, while South Kensington and 
the Crystal Palace stand at present as permanent attrac- 
tions, 


| 


Ill. 

The Christmas literature of the year is all over the 
place.’ It crowds the news-venders’ stalls, it fills the 
book-sellers’ windows; but it bas «1 more or less forced 
and fictitious appearance. London is somewhat out of 
harmony with the old-fashioned Christmas ghost story 
and the pictorial representations of holly and mistietoe. 
These things belong to the country, to old-world towns 
and villages buried in immemorial trees. The satirical 
numbers of the ‘‘ World” and ‘ Truth” are more in 
keeping with modern London life ; but I am inclined to 
think the many illustrations, even in these snappy pub- 
lications, rather overweight the letterpress. 

The ‘English Illustrated Magazine” has issued a 
double number for Christmas, which is worthy of its 
rivalry of ‘“‘The Century” and An art 
friend of mine says, ‘‘Get it; you may never have 
such a chance again. I cannot believe it will pay: it 
has cost Macmillans over (115,000."’ All of these notable 
magazines will have a formidable competitor in ‘‘ The 
Art Journal” next year, reduced to seventy five cents. 
The programme is an attractive one; some of the full- 
page etchings, steel plates, and wood engravings are of 
supreme excellence. We appear to be entering upon a 
new era of pictorial work ; and with the wane of the 
old year crops up the familiar report of the probable 
appearance of an illustrated daily paper in January 
next. 

Mr. Millet and Mr. Mark Fisher (both American art- 
ists) have some capital pictures in the new exhibition of 
the Institute of Painters in Oil at Prince's Hall, Picca- 
dilly. A young lady artist, who last year painted por- 
traits of Miss Ireland, in New York, Mrs, Skeene, in 
Brooklyn, and was honored with a commission from 
Mr. Starin, has two landscapes in the same exhibition. 
She is a Royal Academy student. 

The Fine Art Society of London have issued an ex- 
quisite line engraving of ‘‘ The Sister's Kiss,” one of 
the daintiest of Sir Frederic Leighton'’s most recent 
paintings. The work has been done by Mr. Lamb 
Stocks, Royal Academician, who has been occupied 


on the translation of the original for over two years. 


The engraving is the only specimen in line of any im- 
portance which has been issued in England during the 
year. There was a reasonable fear quite recently that 
this delightful art was utterly dying out. Sister's 
Kiss’ will help on its revival, for a more charming 
picture has not been published for along time. The 
Fine Art Society has done a great deal to advance the 
best Interests of modern art. Perhaps that is the reason 
why the authorities of our National Gallery are placing 
obstacles in the way of their scheme of reproducing 
some of the great masters. Their neighbors, Messrs. 
Dowdeswell, have an exhibition of ‘‘ Sketches from 
Nature “by Mr. Ernest Parton, our Anglo-American 
artist, whose work I have previously mentioned. Mr. 


‘Parton is now in New York, visiting his family and 


friends. He is very popular, as is also his English wife, 
in London artistic circles. Mrs. Parton is with him in 
America. We mis3 them in London. 

HATTON, 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT AT UNCLE JONAS 
JEPSON’S. 
By J. L. Harnovur. 


HEN I was a callow youth of twenty years | 

taught my first country school. It was in one 
of the rural districts of a Western State, where the peo- 
ple were very old-fashioned and peculiar, but good, 
kind, honest souls for all that. 

Their eccentricities afforded me infinite amusement, 
while their kindness of heart was so great that I shall 
ever remember them with affection. 

The schoolhouse was a primitive affair. It seemed 
so very dreary and cheerless to me, for I had just left 
a college noted for its beautiful rooms and grounds. 

The four bare, gray, roughly plastered walls of my 
little schoolroom ; its floor hidden under the accumu- 
lated dittof months ; its curtainless, unwashed windows; 
its unpainted pine, home-made desks; its rusty stove 
standing on bricks in lieu of legs; its little wooden 
chair with a sheep skin seat for the teacher: its bit of 
blackboard—I shall never forget how ‘‘blue” I felt 
when I saw them all, for the first time, one bitterly cold 
November morning. 

The only excuse the director of the ‘‘ deestrict ” made 
for the condition of the house was that they ‘‘cal’lated 
on buildin’ a new one one o’ these here days, an’ the old 
one would stan’ a good deal o’ wear an’ tear yit.” | 

That it stood the wear and tear of that winter was 
surprising to me,° for it held sixty-five of the liveliest 
youngsters I ever saw. They were of all ages, from five 
to twenty years, and possessedof such marked capacity 
for mischief that I was often at a loss to know how I 
was to manage them. There was not a sullen, vicious 
one among themall. They were good-humored, idle, 
mischievous. 

I had taught four weeks, and in that time many a 
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freckled-faced, tow-headed urchin had come shyly up to 
my desk in the evening and said : 

‘* Please, sir, an’ pap says will you come*home with 
me an’ stay all night ?” 

Of course I accepted all such invitations, with vary- 
ing degrees of pleasure resulting therefrom. 

It was often an unsolved problem to me how families 
of nine souls ever slept in two beds, even after three 
‘‘ little fellers that didn’t take up no room” had been 
placed at the foot and head of my own couch. Owing 
to a singular tendency on the part of the “little fellers ” 
to lie ‘‘crossways”’ in bed, I was often reduced to the 
extremity of clutching desperately at feather-ticks and 
bed-posts to save myself the mortification of rolling out 
on the floor; and this, too, in spite of shrilly whispered 
commands at all hours of the night from anxious parents, 
who charged my youthful bed-fellows to ‘‘ lay still 
there, or the teacher can’t sleep a mite.” The mite I 
slept was often small indeed. 

At every house the name of Uncle Jonas Jepson was 
mentioned, and I was often asked if he had yet called 
to see me. 

‘“Who is Uncle Jonas Jepson ?’ I asked of Farmer 
Jackson one night. 

“Oh, you’ll find out,” he said. ‘‘It’s a wonder he 
ain’t bin ’round to see you yit. Ishould thought him 
or Aunt Rilly, one or t’other, would bin round ’fore 
this. They most allers do git ’round to see the teacher 
‘fore he’s been here two weeks. I did hear, though, that 
Uncle Jonas was down on his back with rheumatiz, an’ 
I reckon Aunt Rilly’s had her hands full. But they’ll 
come or send for you before long, you can cal’late shore 
on that.”’ 

‘‘ But who are they ?” I persisted. .° 

‘‘Oh, they’re two freaky old folks that live in that 
great long, low, log house just over the hill from the 
schoolhouse. They’re ‘kind o’ funny, but the land 
knows there ain’t a mite o’ harm in either of ’em. 
Eiv’rybody that’s been here a month knows Aunt Rilly 
an’ Uncle Jonas Jepson.” 

That was the week before Christmas. The [next 
evening, just as I was locking the schoolroom door before 


going home, I heard a very loud and cheery— 


Hello !” 

I turned toward the road that rana few yards from 
the house. The moment I did so I felt sure that I stood 
in the presence of Uncle Jonas and Aunt Rilly Jepson. 

There they sat, high upon the spring seat of a great 
green-and-red farm-wagon ; a roly-poly, cheery-faced, 
smiling, nodding old lady and gentleman. She in the 
oldest-fashioned black scoop bonnet, with a great mass 
or artificial flowers and gay ribbons on it, a blanket 
shawl of manifold and brilliant colors, and a green-and- 
red linsey-woolsey dress ; he in the oldest-fashioned gray 
coat, the most antique stove-pipe hat, the widest jeans 
—home-made pantaloons—and number twelve boots. 

‘* Heow de do!”’,s they cried in loud chorus as I ap- 
proached the wagon. 4 

* Begun to think we wa’n’t very sosherbel, didn’t ye ? 
I bin all but dead with rheumatics, an’ ma she’s had her 
hands full. Climbinter the wagon, ’n’ gohome with us, 
n’ stay ‘tel Monday. Got plenty ter eat, an’ yer wel- 
come asthe flowers in May! Ho, there, Prince! Stand 
still, Lize! you old rascals! Wantter git home to yer 
oats, eh 

It was Friday evening, and I had some work to do at 
home. I thanked the old couple for their kind invita- 
tion, and said that I would gladly visit them during the 
following week. 

“All right ! all right !” screamed Uncle Jonas; and, 
Allright! any time, any time!” cried Aunt Rilly, in 
tones easily heard at 500 yards. 

‘* You'll come Christmas night, if not afore, eh ?” said 
Uncle Jonas. 

do not know,” I said ; ‘‘I—” 

“Why, boy, ez’ rybody comes to our house Christmas. 
The land o’ massy! Don’t you know that? We have 
a reg’lar tearin’-down time then. Ma commenced cookin’ 
fer ita month ago. I reckon she’s got a bar’l o’ mince- 
meat that ‘ll gointer pies so fat that you'll think they’d 
blow up to tech ’em! An’ doughnuts, an’ cider, an’ 
fruit-cake, an’ turkey, an’ ham—er'rything that’s good 
we'll have! Allthe purty girls in the deestrict ‘ll be 
there, an’ there’ll be dancin’ an’ games, an’ you’il be 
kissed to death! Ha, ha! ho, ho! Won’t he, ma?” 

“That he will!’ shouted Ma, clapping her} blue-mit- 
tened hands, and shaking all over with laughter, as they 
drove away, with Uncle Jonas roaring out aditty about : 

** Oh, there was a jolly sail-yer lad, 
And a jolly lad was he-e-e-e!”’ 

“ Well! if you’re not a joily old lad !” was my inward 
comment, as I walked homeward, thinking of my oscu- 
latory demise, and resolving to sell my life as dearly as 
possible. 

I learned that evening that for several years it had 
been the custom of Uncle Jonas and Aunt Rilly to ex- 
tend a general! invitation to the entire neighborhood to 
assemble atthe Jepson farmhouse on Christmas night 
for what Uuacle Jonas called ‘‘a reg’lar tearin’-down 
time.” 


‘You must be sartin sure to go,” said my landlady, 
Mrs. Dusenberry. ‘‘ There ‘lf be more fun ’n you kin 
shake a stick at.” 

With the prospect of this indefinite but presumably 
great amount of funin store for me, I decided that I 
would certainly bea guest at Uncle Jonas Jepson’s on 
Christmas night. 

He and Aunt Rilly were childless. They lived in a 
long, low, frame-and-log house, the rooms of which were 
large and cheery. 

‘“*Rilly, she’s great fer winders,” Uncle Jonas told me ; 
will hev ’em on all sides.” 

For this reason the rooms were bright and sunny. 
On every floor were rag carpets of Aunt [illy’s own 
manufacture, “‘hit and miss,” ‘‘ twisted stripes,” and 
what Aunt Rilly called ‘‘just plain yaller-and-green 
chain, with mixed fillin’s.” Before doors and pieces of the 
old-fashioned furniture were braided rugs, rugs with 
green-and-blue cats and dogs, pink roosters,'and crimson 
hens ingeniously worked into them by Aunt Rilly. Be- 


fore the windows were ruffled and tucked white cur- 


tains, under which were green paper blinds with gor- 
geous landscapes thereon. The old-fashioned wooden 
rockers, painted green, held cushions of bright and odd 
patchwork. The great, puffy beds were covered with 
‘“‘log-cabin,” ‘‘ Irish-chain,” ‘‘ Martha Washington,” and 
*‘ nine-patch ” quilts that were the pride of Aunt Rilly’s 
heart. 

“T’ve got twenty-nine of ’em,” she told me, ‘‘ an’ 
there ain’t one with less ’n 449 pieces in it.” 

The walls of the rooms held quaint pictures, and there 
were many ornaments of Aunt Rilly’s own making. 
Among them I remember a black broadcloth cat with 
red flannel teeth, considered to be a triumphin art. On 
an old-fashioned bureau, with glass knobs on the 
drawers, were candy dogs, apples, tomatoes, and China 
boys and girls; family ‘‘likenesses’’ in black cases ; 
fancy cups and saucers, and gorgeous pincushions, for 
ornament solely. Everything was quaint, cozy, and 
cheerful! ; and of all the kindly, jolly, simple souls I ever 
met, Uncle Jonas and Aunt Rilly were the kindest and 
jolliest. Their round, red faces beamed with smiles that 
Christmas night. Their loud, cheery voices shouted out 
words of welcome in every room as sled-load after sled- 
load of guests came hurrying in, covered with snow, for 
the night was stormy. 

Aunt Rilly kissed every woman and child, while Uncle 
Jonas made great merriment by insisting on kissing 
great girls of nineteen and twenty, who fled from room 
to room with Uncle Jonas in mad pursuit. 

It amused me greatly to hear the old couple reprove 
each other for talking so loud. 

“Good gracious, Pa Jepson!” Aunt Rilly would 
shout; ‘‘ folks ain’t deef’” 

‘* Course they hain’t, ma,” Uncle Jonas would scream 
in reply ; ‘‘ an’ that’s why you hadn’t orter holler like an 
orksherneer to ’em.”’ 

No Christmas-time that I have ever known or can ever 
know will efface the remembrance of that Christmas 
night at Uncle Jonas Jepson’s. 

By eight o’clock the long, low rooms were filled with 
young people, old people, babies, and children. Whole 
families came trooping in. Young and bashful fellows 
came in, shyly and awkwardly, with blushing girls in 
pink calico, gorgeous plaid, bright blue or green gowns, 
with white aprons and ribbons of every color, and 
slate-pencil” curls or ‘‘ bangs” of the most distracting 
kind. 

The old people collected in cozy corners before blaz- 
ing fires, chatting and gossiping. The young people 
danced with great animation—if not with grace—to the 
music furnished by three fiddlers perched on a table in 
the “‘ settin’-room.” The children helped themselves to 
a great basket of rosy apples, and a bag of nuts, while 
Uncle Jonas occasionally threw a frosted cooky or bit of 
candy among them ‘“‘to see them scrabble arfter it.” 
They played ‘‘ring-around-a-rosy” and ‘drop the 
han’k’cher” in the kitchen, losing no opportunity of 
taking sly peeps into Aunt Rilly’s pantry, where the good 
things for supper were. 

I did not dance, and told Uncle Jonas so. 

‘‘L’arn, then!” he shouted, and, dragging me across 
the room to a very large and lively young lady, he said: 

‘‘Here, you Harriet Ann Kelso! this is the teacher. 
He wants to learn to dance, he does—ho! ho! ho!” 
And, laughing immoderately at his little joke, Uncle 
Jonas hurried away, leaving me at the mercy of Miss 
Harriet Ann. 

‘‘T’llcarry you through all right,” said Miss Kelso, as 
we took our places on the floor. She literally kept her 
word. I was a slender youth of about 120 pounds 
weight ; she weighed nearly two hundred, and- danced 
with surprising vigor. I was picked up and set down, 
whirled around and around, pulled and jerked and 
pushed by Miss Harriet, until, almost breathless, I heard 
with infinite relief the caller’s— _ 

Promernade all—ts yer. seats |” 

‘“’d ruther dance ’n eat,” said Miss Harriet, smiling, 

and fanning herself vigorously[with a blue silk hand- 
kerchief. 


Then came a series of games, among which I remem- 
ber ‘‘ Marching Down to Old Quebec,” Weevily 
Wheat,” and ‘‘Sister Phebe.” In all these there was 
more or less kissing to be done, and I feared my time 
had come. I excused myself from taking part in the 
games, however, on the plea of wishing to make the 
acquaintance of several elderly people in the room. 


But when it came to a game of forfeits there was no 


escape. I had to ‘‘ bow to the wittiest, kneel to the pret- 
tiest, and kiss the one I loved best ;”’ to do which I 
bowed to the young lady on my right, knelt to the one 
on my left, and kissed a pudgy boy-baby lying in his 
mother's lap, which Uncle Jonas declared was ‘‘110 
fair.” Then I had to “dig a well,” ‘‘ wade a swamp,”’ 
‘pick grapes,” and ‘‘ keep post-office.” 

Miss Harriet Ann$Kelso, having tu pay a forfeit, was 
compelled to sit on one of two chairs placed in the center 
of the room, while twenty or more young men and 
maidens danced in a circle around her, singing : 

‘* Green grows the willer tree, 
Green grows the willer tree— 
Come, my love, an’ set by me.”’ 
To my unspeakable surprise,. Miss Harriet, after much 
giggling, pointed one finger at me, and immediately 
hid her blushing face in the folds of her white apron. 

A sprightly young lady then escorted me to the unoc. 
eupied chair by Miss Harriet’s side, and thecircle was 
again formed. This time they sang : 

** On the banks the rushes grow, 
On the barks the rushes grow— 
Give him a kiss, and let him go.”’ 

Before I could comprehend the meaning of it, Miss 
Harriet’s strong arms had pinioned me, and I received a 
rousing kiss, amid the plaudits of the assembly. Amid 
the uproar Miss Harriet fled from the room with her 
apron over her head. 

A number of times during the evening [ had inquiries 


and comments as to why a Miss Priscilla Pendergast was 


not present. 
** None of her folks are here, either,” I heard some one 
say. ‘‘It must be that some of ’em were tuk sick of a 


suddent. It’s too bad Prissy ain't here ; she allers makes 
it so lively where she is.” 

It occurred to me that there was =e no lack of 
life on account of Miss Priscilla’s absence. 

‘An’ Amos Binns ain’t here, neither,” I heard a 
smiling old lady say, with a quiet chuckle. ‘ But you 
kin be sure that if Prissy ain’t here Amos won't be 
nuther. He’s like her shadder, you know. I reckon 
they ain’t no doubt bout how things stand there. Well, 
they both might do wuss, an’, ag'in, they mijit do 
better. They’re both biight complected, an’ that’s—”’ 
I heard no more, for at that moment Uncle Jonas came 
flying into the room, beating furiously on a tin pan ‘‘to 
quiet things down.” 

When nothing could be heard but the fearful din of 
the pan, that suddenly ceased, and Uncle Jonas, with a 
radiant face, said : 

‘‘Friends, the time has come for a little s’prise that’s 
bin got up for this speshul ’casion. Ef I say much I 
jess know I'll let the cat right outer the bag, so I'll stop 
whar I am by askin’ you ali to keep still as mice an’ 
look right at yan door.” 

Perfect stillness ensued, and all eyes were fixed on the 
door in question. It opened suddenly, and forth came 
a pleasant-looking old lady and gentleman. Following 
them came a young lady in a drab poplin dress, with a 
great deal of white ribbon on it, white gloves on her 
hands, and an elaborate wreath of very white roses and 
very green leaves on a mass of curls, the making of 
which must have required many hours’ work witb a hot 
poker and numerous warm slate-pencils. By her side, 
her hand in his, walked a tall, bashful, blushing, but 
honest-looking young fellow, in a suit of very shiny 
black, the open vest of which revealed a great expanse 
of tucked white shirt front, on which there rested an 
emerald and diamond pin that must have cost the price 
of several bushels of corn. He wore black gloves with 
pink-and-yellow stitching on the back, and a necktie 
that would have been a treasure to a ‘‘crazy quilt”’ 
maker. 

This was Mr. Amos Binns; the others were Mr. and 
Mrs. Pendergast, and Miss Priscilla. The village min- 
ister stepped from a corner, and in a moment Mr. and 
Mrs. Binns were ready for congratulations, These were 
hearty and sincere. Had I received them I would add 


that they were severe. The hugging and kissing, and 


good-humored shakings and scoldings, that young couple 
received! The surprise was complete. 

“* Nary a person knowed a thing of it but me an’ ma, 
Mister and Mis’ Pendergast, and Amos and Prissy,” 
Uncle Jonas said a dozen times, chuckling and shouting 
until he was red in the face. 

He took the bride right up in his arms, hugging and 
kissing her until the bridal wreath fell off, carrying with 
it several of the most perfect of the smaller curls. 

“Don’t you mind it a snap, deary,” cried Uncle 
Jonas ; ‘‘it’s all right. Brides is expected to fix their- 


selves up their purtiest, an’ it’s nobody’s bizness how 
they do it,” 
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Soon came the supper. Uncle Jonas described it fully 
when he said that it was ‘‘ good, and plenty of it.” 

It was very late indeed when the fathers and mothers 
gathered together their sleepy little ones, the boys and 
girls paired off in happy couples, and sleighs and sleds 
drove off over the snowy hills, with happy souls calling 
out glad ‘‘good-nights” or singing merry songs. 

I write again that no lapse of years can make me for- 
get that Christmas night spent with those humble, honest, 
simple souls. In their hearts was the “ peace on earth, 
good-will toward mcn” feeling they might not have 
known had their world been larger, their wisdom greater. 

Simple old Uncle Jonas’s words seemed most fitting 
as he stood bareheaded in the doorway, his rosy face 
aglow with pleasure, replying to each ‘‘ good-night” 
with a kindly, earnest— 

‘* Good-night, and God bless you all !” 


WHAT'S IN THIS CHRISTMAS 


By Jonn VANCE CHENEY. 


HAT’S in this Christmas day ? 
Let Time’s hoary warders say. 

The Saxon grim— 

There’s some of him ; 

The Druid’s hand is here, 

‘The Greek and Roman cheer ; 

From East and West 

Is gathered of the best, 

From the new and from the old— 
-All the glorious day will hold. 

Earth feels the joyous shock ; 

From whitest sands to lichened rock 
The doors of Hope unlock, 

The gates of Peace swing wide, 

At coming of bright Christmas-tide. 


DAY? 


Saturn’s temples fair 

Are shining in the air, 

Thor’s huge torches flare 

In the dark forest, there ; 
And, hark! from sea to sea 
The rouse of Bacchus breaks 
Upon the quiet till it quakes 
With revelry. 

From the olives to the oaks 
In blithest lightning-strokes 
Hells of the age ring 

To the tune the children sing: 
For the lifting of the yokes, 
For the giving to the poor ; 
For that all-excelling art, 
The building of the heart ; 
For the good that shall endure— 
For the sure and lasting good 
Of our common brotherhood— 
The bells of centuries ring 

In a song 

Loud and long, 

And the little children sing. 


The bands of holly bound, 

The wreaths of ivy wound 

On brow and pillar; pine 

And fir—all from the mother ground 
That speaks of hope—how they twine 
It as they sing, 

How proudly wear it as they bring 
From heaven’s height i 
Tidings of delight ! 

Wind the holly crown, 

Bind the ivy down ; 

From soul to soul 

Send round the brimming bow] ; 
Drink deep and sing 

As the proud bells swing, 

As the loud bells ring— 

Chime—chime—chime, 

’Tis Christmas-time ; 

Over the earth 

Mercy, hope, and mirth !”’ 


The pagan—shut him not away ; 

He has his part in the world’s-day. 

All have their part—the dead, the live, 
They that have striven, they that strive 
On rising wings 

Toward better things. 

Day-long let joy go on ; 

And when the splendid sun is gone 
Let the candle and the brand P 
Aflame from land to land ! 

Hope all round us wide and high, 
Clear and perfect as the sky— 

Hope, strong hope that cannot die, 
Welcome the pagan to his part 

In the building of the heart : 

Nor time nor space shall dare divide 
Nor race nor faith, nor aught beside, 
Children of men, at Christmas-tide ! 


Let help who can. 

That bears the name of man, 
Help in his chosen way 

To keep this festal day. 

But over other glories all, 
Shining high and far, 

Lo, the stopt, entrancéd star 
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Above the cradle in the stall ' 

Where the angels met together 

With shepherds in the shining weather— 
There’s the fountain of this song 

Of the ages full and long ; 

Thence the deathless voice 

That bids the world rejoice, 

Thence the loosing of the slave, 

The conquering of the grave. 

Who shall heed what Sorrow saith ° 
Who tremble at the name of Death * 
Swinging—swinging, 

Iiear the great bells ringing, 

And the little children singing ! 

The gates of Hope are standing wide— 
’Tis glorious Christmas-tide ! 


A CORINTHIAN DINNER.’ 
By CuARLES LEDYARD Norton. 


T was three o’clock of a Saturday afternoon just 
before Christmas when the front door-bell of a cer- 
tain brown-stone mansion in this city was subjected to 
a series of vigorous pulls by a succession of athletic- 
looking men, some of whom carried hand satchels, 
while the outer garments of others suggested the season 
of tennis and base-ball rather than that of skates and 
toboggans., 

The men were the members of the New York Canoe 
Club, and the house was Miss Parloa’s Cooking-School. 
They were about to partake of the annual club dinner, 
but the notice in response to which they assembled had 
especially interdicted the dress coat of modern civiliza- 
tion, and prescribed the more practical and workaday 
club uniform, since they were modestly invited by the 
executive committee to cock their own dinner and en- 
deavor to imbibe a degree of culinary skill from profes 
sional supervision. Each one was ushered to a dressing- 
room, whence he presently emerged with a flannel shirt 
over the white linen of the period, and reported for 
duty to the commodore in the kitchen. That official 
was already at work, with his sleeves rolled up and an 
apron tied round his neck. He was artistically slicing 
sweet potatoes into little cubes destined for transforma- 
tion au gratin, by some mysterious process the potential. 
ity of which lay hidden in the big stove and the for- 


amidable array of pots and pans, skillets and ladles, that 


adorned tables and dressers around the big, airy apart- 
ment that serves Miss Parloa as a class-room and 
kitchen. 

Canoeists, be it known to the uninitiated, are accus- 
tomed to do their own cooking when on a cruise or in 
camp. Their equipment usually includes a frying-pan 
and a coffee-pot, and their bill of fare is simple in the 
extreme—eggs, canned provisions, now and then a 
chicken or a steak, fish, and casual game furnishing the 
staples of the supplics. It may therefore be under- 
stood that they regarded with some degree of conster. 
nation the following elaborate menu, which was very 
cleverly designed and illustrated by Mr. W. A. Rogers, 
one of the artist members of the club : 


Oysters on Ice. 
Clear Soup. 
Filet of Bass, Sauce Tartare. 
Roast Venison, Current Jam. 
Sweet Potatoes, au gratin. 
Grouse, Bread Sauce. 
Celery Salad, ‘‘ Shellac Dressing.”’ 
Crackers and Cheese. 
me Pudding. 
Caramel Ice-Cream. 
Orange Sherbet. 
Grapes, Oranges, Nuts, Bolts, Screw-eyes, etc. 
Coffee. 


It must be explained that the ‘‘ shellac ” dressing and 
the ‘‘nuts, bolts, screw-eyes, etc.,” involve technical 
allusions patent to every canoeist and yachtsman, but 
which are naturally obscure to the comprehension of 
the professional cook. Also that ‘‘ current” is so spelled 
out of respect to the supposed aquatic proclivities of 
canoeists. 

All were set to work as seon as possible, and when, 
at a rather late hour, one guest, who had failed to note 
the prohibitory clause in the invitation, made his ap- 
pearance in full evening dress, he was greeted with a 
howl of derision that made Miss Parloa’s reserve of 
pans rattle in the dresser, and he was at once ordered 
to cut up onions for the prospective grouse. It was 
hardly possible to set every one at work, for there 
were between thirty and forty present, all told; but 
it wasa sufficiently lively sight to see a score or so 
of gentlemen, ranging from twenty-five years up to mid- 
dle life, each with a white apron artistically tied round 
his neck—the resources of the establishment in white 
aprons were severely taxed—engaged in the various cu- 
linary operations usually performed without amateur aid. 
There were present doctors and lawyers, journalists, 


French Peas. 


1 When a yacht is sailed by amateurs it is said to have a ‘* Co- 
rinthian’ crew. Why, then, should not a dinner cooked by 
amateurs be called a Corinthian Dinner? 


publishers, artists, bankers, and men in the various com- 
mercial pursuits of a greatcity. If the clergy were 
absent, it was not because the profession is unrepresented 
in the association. 

A doctor who was supposed to be familiar with surgi- 
cal operations was detailed to attend to the roast venison 
—a mighty haunch—and he forthwith made unto him- 
self a square paper cap and proclaimed himself chcf. 
Volunteers were called for inthe matterof grouse, and 
a publisher, two journalists, a lawyer, and two others, 
whose occupations are not known to the writer, stepped 
forward. There were a dozen plump birds to be de It 


with, and, with their white cuffs turned back to their 


elbows, the six unhesitatingly went to work to follow 
out the lecturer’s instructions in a set of operations re- 
quiring some degree of resolution, in view of the fact that 
the operators were not at the time roughing it in camp. 
Then there were the fish to prepare—‘‘to filet,” as 
Miss Parloa put it—the mayonnaise to mix, the eggs to 
beat, the celery to slice, the soup to stir and skim, and 
all the hundred operations necessary to the preparation 
of an elaborate repast to be gone through with. 

In spite of all this willing industry, it must be admitted 
that a large proportion of the work was done without 
the assistance of the club members. The ice-cream, the 
sherbet, the delicate rolls, and various and sundry 
of the other accessories were achieved in the kitchen 
of the establishment, below stairs. But everything was 
prepared in the house, and the members of the club did 
not shirk the work to which they were assigned. 
It was a valuable lesson to every man present. Scores 
of times had they been at elaborate dinners with 
endless courses, but probably not one had ever before 
realized the amount of work that goes to the preparation 
of such arepast. The idea of beginning at two o'clock 
—as Miss Parloa had stipulated—tor a 7:30 dinner had 
seemed unreasonable. As it was, the work began at 
three, and the dinner was not served till long mines the 
appointed hour. 

‘* Goodness !” said one, rubbing his aching biceps 
after a spell at turning an egg-beater, ‘‘ does it take all 
that work to make mayonnaise for thirty people ?” 

‘‘T know now,” said another, as he laid down his 
‘‘masher,” ‘‘why the restaurants charge twenty cents 
for mashed potatoes.”’ 

At last, however, everything was ready—at least Miss 
Parloa kindly allowed her hungry pupils to infer that 
it was, though there is a painful suspicion that she and 
her assistants did about as much more in the way of 
‘‘ finishing touches”—and the diners and their guests 
were promptly seated atthe tables. Professional waiters 
served the viands, and oysters and soup came and went 
much as they do at the ordinary dinner of the period. 

Then came a call for the “ fish friers,” ‘‘ Friars of 
orders gray and scaly,” as they were derisively called— 
two members having volunteered for this duty. The doc- 
tor-chef aforesaid had agreed in turn to leave the table and 
dish the roast, and upon two others subsequently devolved 
the duty of performing a like service for the grouse. 
Each detail was accordingly summoned at the proper 
time, and, judging from the applause which greeted them 
on their successive returns to the board, they performed 
their duties satisfactorily. 

The dinner, in short, was a success. Thanks to skilled 
supervision, everything had a taste of its own, and was 
done to a turn. Having a personal comprehension of 
the attendant difficulties, the guests kindly overlooked a 
certain rather unaccustomed and tedious length of inter- 
val between courses, and) laid to heart very wholesome 
lessons on the complications of housekeeping. 

It is whispered that the practical results in actual 
camp cooking will not amount to very much, for Miss 
Parloa did not tell her pupils how they ceuld carry gas- 
stoves and ranges, and all the paraphernalia of her own 
kitchen, in a fourteen-foot canoe. Nevertheless the 
observant fellows who lent a hand at the cookery ac- 
knowledged, each and all, that they had learned much 
that was valuable, and picked up many hints that may 
render their camp cuisine more palatable when next 
they find themselves ativat by day and in camp at night 
along the lakes and rivers which are their summer 
haunts. 


—~ 


THE PARSONAGE FUND. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union: 


ILL you allow me to call the attention of your 

readers to the effort now making by the 

American Congregational Union to raise funds to aid 

in providing houses for houseless Home Missiunaries, 
particularly at the West ? 

The method of providing this aid is similar to that 
used for aiding the building of churches ; and as I have, 
inthe course of professional duty, become acquainted 
with these methods, I may perhaps do a useful service in 
saying a word in behalf of this effort. 

The funds granted by the Union in aid of churches 
and of the building of parsonages, while they do all the 
good which a current expenditure could do, are some- 
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thing more than that. By the terms prescribed on the 
part of the Union they become in each case a perma- 
nent fund invested in aid of a particular church, but 
secured to be returned in due time, according to the 
circumstances of the case, into the treasury of the Union, 
then to be jnvested again in helping another church or 
the family of another missionary pastor. A gift to this 
treasury is a self-perpetuating beneficence ; and I can 
speak with confidence of the caution ‘and good judg- 
ment with #vhich the grants are from time to time made, 
the fidelity with which they are watched over, conserved, 
and in due time recalled when the necessity which 
called for them has passed, and the constant and increas- 
ing value of the fund which these donations constitute. 
Incidentally this system is of great advantage to the 
churches aided, in tending strongly to securing for them 
clear titles to their property, and to maintaining their 
insurance, and the continuity of their religious services. 

The parsonage fund is one that appeals with peculiar 
force in all these respects. It stimulates churches to 
provide homes for their pastors, by aiding those churches 
who will undertake to do so; it is a direct beneficence 
to the homeless families who are thus provided for in 
their self-sacrificing service ; it returns eyery year a suil- 
able and reasonable rent until the grant is repaid ; and 
the repaid grant itself, with accumulations of rent, is an 
increased fund for repeating the operation again and 
again. 

Dr. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, has devoted 
himself to the effort of raising a sufficient fund to begin 
this work on a more adequate scale; and his presen- 
tation of the need of it is irresistible. uw 

My object in this letter is simply, to give what is doubt- 
less unnecessary to many, but may be useful to some— 
the assurance of one who has had occasion to become 
familiar with the care and security with which the 
grants and loans of the Union are made, that donations 
are so administered, with the proper legal eafeguards 
and securitiegy as to make them permanent and self-per- 
petuating. AvstTiIn ABLOTT. 


THE VANISHED VILLAGE. 
A STORY OF THE YEAR WITHOUT A CHRISTMAS. 


By Error McCormicr, 


T was a hard year for the English royalists. For 
months the King had pined in captivity at Caris- 
brooke ; latterly he had been brought to Windsor ; 
rumors were afloat that he was shortly to be tried for 
his life, and no one could tell whether the country was 
not drifting into anarchy and despotism. Only those 
who lived in or near London had any idea of how things 
were going. In the North of England it was not even 
known as yet that the King was at Windsor ; and Rich- 
ard Tracy, who lived at Raleigh, in Nottinghamshire, 
was by no means certain if his Majusty had not been 
put to death down in the Isle of Wight. 

Richard was concerned, of course, about the King’s 
fate, and angry with the Roundhead army that they 
should treat his Majesty so ill; but just now he was 
more angry with them, or rather with Parliament, that 
they should have forbade the celebration of Christmas, 
At the Hall, where he had lived all his life, Christmas 
had always been the great event of the year. The 
boar’s head, the yule log, the mince pye, the mistletoe, 
the carols of Christmas Eve and the service of Christmas 
Day—all these had been as much a part of his life as 
his daily studies, or the boar hunt in the Nottingham 
forests. 

And now it was all stopped. No one after this could 
keep Christmas, either at home or in the church, without 
risk of being spied upon by the Roundheads and _ haled 
off to gaol as an offender against Parliament and the 
army. For the first time since St. Augustine landed in 
Kent there was no Christmas in England. 

What to do that Christmas morning of the year 1648, 
Richard did not know. He stood idly on the steps of 
the old brick Hall, looking across the level bowling- 
green to where the little cluster of thatched cottages 
around the park gate marked the boundary of his father’s 
lands. Just inside the gate stood the little church. In 
former years its bells had ushered in Christmas morn- 
ing with a glad chime : now they were atill ; its doors 
were closed, and there was nothing to mark the anni- 
versary of the Lord’s birth. The tenants who lived in 
the cottages were royalists, like Sir Walter Tracy, who 
was Richard’s father, and belonged to the Established 
Church ; but the people of Raleigh, a quarter of a mile 
away, were Presbyterians or Independents, and had no 
love for Sir Walter and his faith. 

Nevertheless, among the Presbyterians, though their 
rank in life was lower than his, Richard numbered 
some of his best friends. The years of Richatd’s boy- 
hood had been leveling years, and the Puritans of Ra- 
leigh thought their children quite as good as Richard, 
though he was the son of a baronet and the blood of the 
Plantagenets tlowed in his veins. As Richard now 
looked over the bowling-green to the road, he saw one 
of the Puritans coming toward the church. She was a 


long way off, but Richard would know Cicely Fleet- 
wood as far as he could see. If he took the path that 
skirted the green he would meet her at the turnstile 
just before she reached the church. The morning 
seemed brighter, after all, and as he ran down the steps 
Richard thought that, though Parliament had abolished 
Christmas, they could not hinder him enjoying it. 

Cicely’s father was a Puritan of the Puritans. Ile 
had followed the fortunes of Cromwell from the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, and was now in London with the 
army, where only a few days since he had helped Col- 
onel Pride rid Parliament of its royalist and Presby- 
terian members. Cicely herself was a Puritan, but not 
a stern or a bitter one. Her tender heart could not be 
stern or bitter even toward her father’s foes, and for the 
King she felt only sympathy and regard. Hlow much 
of the feeling had been prompted by her own heart and 
how much by her friendship with Richard Tracy, one 
can hardly say. It was not, at any rate, prompted by 
any of her family ; certainly not by her brother Gideon, 
who was even more severe and uncompromising than 
his father, and could never forget that his mother’s 
grandmother had suffered for the faith in the fires of 
Smithfield. He breathed, indeed, every day the im- 
placable spirit of that other young Ironside, who with 
his dying breath, on the tield of Marston Moor, la- 
mented that the Lord had not suffered him to be any 
more the executioner of his enemies. It was of Gideon 
of whom Cicely was thinking as she came down the 
road, and of the hateful errand on which he had set out 
that morning. At the turnstile she met Itichard, and a 
little flush of pleasure came and went over her tranquil 
face. ‘‘ There is no service in the church ?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

A cloud passed over the young man’s countenance. 
‘‘ Nay,” he said, ‘‘ there is no service ; why do you ask, 


Cicely ?” 


*‘T feared there might be,” she said, ‘‘and I came to 
warn your father that Gideon is out with a warrant 
against all offenders. Were the church open, or were 
there revels at the Hall, he would not stay to arrest 
good Dr. Vane, or even your father, Richard.” 

‘‘ There is no service,” Richard repeated, ‘‘ and there 
will be no revels. It were an ill time for revelry, were 
there no law forbidding it. But let us not talk of that, 
Cicely ; nor of thy brother. Were you not going else- 
where ?” noticing that she stopped irresolutely in the 
road, as though uncertain whether to go on or return. 

She laughed a little. ‘‘ It is too childish,” she said. 

Richard's curiosity began to be aroused. ‘‘ What is 
childish ?” he asked. ‘‘ We are all children, and never 
so much as on a Christmas day—albeit we are forbid 
keeping it. Or maybe thou art intending to keep it, 
Cicely ?” 

She shook her head half sadly. ‘‘ Nay,” she said, 
‘‘no one would be more glad to keep it than I, but, 
even did not the law forbid it in the land, my father 
would in his family. What I thought of seeking ”’—she 
hesitated, as though it were a folly of which her graver 
companion might make sport. Then, without finishing 
the sentence, and looking up shyly into his face, she 
went on : ‘‘ Do you not remember, Richard, how when 
we were children the grandmother used to tell us on 
Christmas morning to go into the forest and listen for 
the bells of the Vanished Village? We never heard 
them—maybe it was because our own hearts were not 
right—though once I thought that I caught the sound 
of their far-off chime; but this year, when the bells 
every where else are stilled, it seems as though we might 
hear these. For surely, Richard, the law cannot reach 
there : though, perchance, now that you are grown up, 
you do not believe at all in the Vanished Village.” 

She looked at him wistfully, as if fearing that with the 
other illusions of his childhood this too might have been 
dispelled. But Richard gravely shook his head. ‘‘ Nay,” 
he said, ‘‘there are too many people who believe in 
the Vanished Village for me to disbelieve it. Indeed, it 
is almost within the momory of man, for twas only one 
hundred years ago that it disappeared. There was a 
Priory there, you know, Cicely—miy mother’s grand- 
mother recollected well the holy men who lived there— 
and when King Henry closed the monasteries, the Lord 
interfered in behalf of this one by sending an earth- 
quake which swallowed it up. No one ever sawit more, 
though on Christmas Day it was said children might 
hear the Priory bells chiming underground. We are no 
longer children, Cicely”’— watching with a sidelong 
glance the delicate flush on her cheek—‘‘ maybe we are 
too old to hear the bells.” | 

She shook her head. ‘‘It is only those whose hearts 
are old, Richard, or who are filled with envy and hate 
on Christmas Day, that cannot hear the bells.” They had 
been walking along until now they were quite far in the 
forest. All at once Cicely stopped, holding up her hand 
to invoke silence. ‘‘ Listen !” she exclaimed. 

Richard bent his earto theground. From far away 
there came the sweet and silvery chiming of a bell. 
Cicely’s face flushed with quick excitement. 

“‘ There are no other bells in the land ringing to-day,” 
she cried. ‘‘ Richard, these are the Priory bells, and if 


we but follow the sound we shall surely come to 
them.”’ 
Though he had just expressed belief in the tradition, 


Richard felt a curious thrill of surprise at the sound. | 


Cicely’s excitement, however, left him no room for 
doubt ; and, sharing it himself, he led the way through 
the forest, pursuing the bells, which, as he advanced, be- 
came every moment more and more distinct. He had 


traversed every path in the woods a hundred times be- | 


fore, but to-day tie way seemed new and strange. If it 
had not been for the bells he would have thought he was 
lost. Presently they caught a glimmer of light through 
the trees, as of acleared space beyond, while all the time 
the bells rang louder and louder. 
thinned ; they were drawing near to the edge of the 
wood ; and now they were looking out into a valley 
through which ran a little streain, and at the furtherend 
of which stood a little group of red-roofed buildings, 
with the church from whose square, substantial tower 
the bells were ringirfg their Christmas peal. It had been 
a dull, dark day when they left Raleigh, but here the sun 
was shining brightly, the air was warm, and what with 
the unfamiliar look of the place, they seemed to have 
been transported into another world. Cicely turned her 
awestruck face up to Richard’s. ‘‘It is surely the 
Priory,” she said, ‘‘and the Village. Shall we go 
further, Richard ?” 


The young man was hardly less disturbed than her- 


self. It was a superstitious age, and he was not above 
thinking that this might be some deception of the 
witches who, as everybody knew, carried on their black 
art in the depths of Nottingham forest. ‘ Though 
witches do not ring church bells,” he said to himself, 
‘‘or keep Christmas ; and if it be the Vanished Village, 
they are holy people, and will not dous harm. Aye, 
Cicely,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘let usgo on. Thou shalt keep 
Christmas after all, child ; though it were an ill day if 
thy brother was to find us here.” 

It was a winding, narrow road that led through the 
valley to the village—if, indeed, so few houses could be 
called a village—and so lonely witha] that they met 
not a soul on the way. At one place it skirted the 
river's brink so that the willows which overhung the 
stream served as a sort of hedge, while the taller trees 
on the other side, stripped of their leaves, but green with 
the clinging ivy, made a tall and almost impenetrable 
fence. Presently the road crossed the stream by a rude 
stone bridge, and by and by it approached the buildings 
which adjoined the church, but were inclosed, them. 
selves, by a high stone wall. The bells by this time had 
stopped, but out of the doors of the church rolled a peal 
of music which told Richard and Cicely that service had 
already begun. As they opened the door, and looked in, 
a strange sight met their eyes. ‘The further end of the 
church was ablaze with lights. Tall candles adorned 
each side of the altar; above hung a gilded crucifix : 
the altar itself was laden with costly vessels, the candle- 
sticks were of gold, and the air was heavy with the 
odors of incense. 

Richard,” gasped Cicely, in horrified surprise, ‘‘ what 
does it mean ?”’ 

He looked down into her eyes with a scared gaze. 

‘‘T had forgotten that they must be papists,” he 
said, ‘‘ and they are about to say the Mass. Pray God, 
Cicely, that your brother may not find them out, for 
it is death to say Mass anywhere in England.” 


When Cicely and Richard entered the forest, Gideon. 
Fleetwood had not been far off. He had caught sight 


of them, indeed, as Richardjjoined Cicely near the church, 
and followed them at a distance, thinking they might be 


going to some secret celebration of the day. A little 


way within the wood he saw them stop suddenly as 
though they were listening to something, and wondered 
—for he could not hear their conversation—what it 
might be. To his ears nosound but the cawing of the rooks 
overhead disturbed the stillness of theair. Presently the 
rooks were gone, and everything was as noiseless as death, 
and yet Cicely and Richard were still listening ; and 
now he could see their look of amazement and almost 
overhear their exclamations of surprise. What couldit 
be? he wondered. Were there sounds that he could 
not hear? 
mad? Ina moment he saw them move swiftly along ; 
and cautiously following them, he soon came to the spot 


“where they had been standing. 


Now he should certainly hear the sounds. He bent 
down as he had seen them do, and listened for a moment, 
but all was as still as before. Whatever the sounds 
might be, he could not hear them yet, and if he wished to 
find out by following Cicely and Richard he must move 
quickly, for already they were escaping him. Making 
haste, however, he soon caught sight again of Cicely’s 
gray homespun gown, and, pursuing them along a path 
which he had never seen before, but which they trod as 
confidently as though they were led by some guiding 
voice, he came by and by to an open glade, looking 
down which he caught sight of buildings in the valley 
beyond. 

Cicely and Richard had already passed out of the wood 


Now the trees | 


Or had Cicely and Richard Tracy gone 
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path which they had been ‘cadauiine into the wider road ; 
and as (tideon hesitated at the edge of the wood, question- 
ing whether he should follow their example, his eurs were 
suddenly awakened to the sound of bells. Had they 
Was that the sound 
which Cicely and Richard had followed, but which he 
could not hear? And if they could hear it, why could 
not he? At any rate, he heard it now. They were the 
bells of the church which he could see in the distance, 
and the still air carried the musical sounds as distinctly 
as though it were only a few rods instead of a half mile 
away. They were ringing for Christmas service, and 
Gideon’s opportunity had come. What the village 
was, he did not know. It might be Exham, or Drifton, 
or Sedgedale, all of which were in the vicinity of Raleigh, 
though he ,had never seen any of them before, and 
supposed they were further away. However, whether it 
was one or the other, the people were violating the law 
of the Jand, and as a public officer he was bound to 
arrest the offenders and suppress their service. It did 
not frighten him that he was one and they a whole com- 
munity of people. ‘‘ Shall not one chase a thousand, 
and two put ten thousand to flight?” he cried, as the 
sweet bells jangled on his ear. Then, emerging from 
the wood, he hurried along the road toward the ch 
church. 

‘As Gideon hastened on, his wrath7and zcal burned 
with an increasing glow. To the strange warmth of 
the air, the brightness of the sky, the melodiousness of 
the chimes, he was wholly indifferent. A lark sprang 
up from his feet, and soared aloft, singing its Christmas 
caro], and he heard it not. A hare ran timorously 
across his path, but he did not even see it. His senses 
were intent only on the church, and what he should 
accomplish there. So intent were they, indeed, that he 
would not have noticed 4 young man going in the same 
direction as himself, had not the lad addressed him. 

‘‘Pray, good sir,” said the youth, courteously, 
‘‘may I borrow your staff to aid my weary feet? I 
have traveled far, and it is still some distance to the 
church.”’ 

Gideon looked curiously, and somewhat distrustfully, 
at the stranger. He wasclad ina long russet robe, such 
as monks might wear, corded at the waist,and with a 
hood over his head that did not wholly hide the cluster- 
ing brown hair or disguise the frank and open counte- 
nance. At his girdle hung a leathern pouch,and water- 
bottle, and in his hand he carried tbe useless fragment 
of what had been once a staff. Were there any friars 
nowadays, Gideon would have taken him to be one; 
but there were no friars, and, mioreover, the lad was too 
young. Indeed, he was hardly more than a boy; and 
his great brown eyes and youthful face, that was at 
once bright and sunny, and yet touched with a sadness 
beyond his years, excited in Gideon, notwithstanding 
the distrust, a strange and instant sympathy. 

‘‘ Art thou a monk,” Gideon inquired, not unkindly, 
‘‘or a friar, that thou wearest garments like these ?” 

The other smiled gravely. ‘‘l1 am a pilgrim,” he said. 

Gideon glanced down at the travel-stained feet. ‘‘ And 
have you traveled far ?” he asked. 

A distant, wistful look came into the boy’s eyes. 
‘* As far as—Nazareth,” he said. 

Gideon's heart leaped. It was not so long since the 
Crusades that all interest in the Holy Land had died 
out in England; and, although they were papists, 
Gideon's imagination had often been fired by stories of 
Godfrey and Richard Cieur de Lion. The dearest wish 
of his heart, next to going to Palestine, was to see some 
one who had been there. ‘‘ Then you have seen the 
home of our Lord !” he cried, eagerly, ‘‘and his birth- 
place in Bethlehem, and maybe the Holy Sepulcher ! 
Ah! what would I not give tosee it too! If there were 
but a Crusade now! But all the excitement one has 
here is haling prelatists and papists to gaol.” 

The boy bent his head so that Gideon could hardly 
see the troubled look in his face, and wrote idly in the 
sand. 

‘‘ Well, what is it ?” asked Gideon, after a moment. 

The lad kept his gaze fixed on the ground. ‘‘ As for 
Saul,” he said, quietly, as if to himself, ‘‘ he made 


~ havoe of the Church, entering into every house, and, 


haling men and women, committed them to prison.” 

Gideon's face flushed. ‘‘ Do you mean to say,” he 
asked, angrily, ‘‘ that I am like Saul ?” 

The other raised his eyes suddenly, and fixed them 
on Gideon. They W@re no longer grave and tender, but 
grieved and penetrating. ‘‘ Art thou not ?” he asked, - 

‘But I am doing God’s service,” Gideon protested. 

“They shall put you out of the synagogue,” the low 
voice repeated ; ‘‘ yea, the time cometh that whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doeth God service.” 

“Aye!” said Gideon, a little less confidently, ‘‘ but 
these are prelatists and papists, or they would be 
papists, if it were not unlawful. Art thou a papist 
thyself 

The boy’s face did not lose its troubled look. ‘‘I am 
a wayfarer, as I told you,” he said, gently. ‘‘It is time 
now that I should be going.” 

Gideon could not bé insensible to his singular charm. 


‘‘}lere is the staff,” he said, frankly ; ‘‘ but whither 
art thou going ?” 

The boy took the stick, with a gracious bow. “‘ First 
to the church,” he said ; ‘‘ will you not come too ?” 

Gideon started. He had nearly forgotten his erraad. 
‘* Aye,” he said ; ‘‘ that is what Iam here for. Io you 
not know that it is forbidden to keep Christmas Day in 
the churches ?” 

2?” asked the lad. 

‘Tt is a papistical feast !” exclaimed the young Puri- 
tan. ‘‘ We will have no part nor lotinit. And in all 
the land there are no other bells ringing than those 
which we hear.” 

A rare smile lit up the lad’s face. ‘‘If Christ should 
come to earth,” he said, gently, ‘‘ on this day—the day 
of his birth—might not one find him there? Where the 
doors are opened to him, would he not enter in ?” 

‘‘ Christ is present with us by his Spirit,” declared 
Gideon, controversially. ‘‘ We may not see him, but he 
enters our hearts.” 

The boy bent a searching look on his companion. 
‘‘Is thy heart open, Gideon ?” he asked. 

How did the boy know his name? Gideon had not 
spoken it, and the lad could not have known it himself. 
He drew a little apart, and looked intently in his com- 
panion’s face. He had never seen it before, but there 
was a strange familiarity about the features, not as 
though he had seen them, but as though he had heard 
them described. And there was something about them 
withal which prevented Gideon from making too close 
inquiries, or evading the questions which had been 
asked him. ‘‘I had thought so,” he said, reluctantly, 
‘*but I fear not.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then the voice spoke 
again: ‘‘If a man love me, he will keep my words, and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him.” 

Gideon felt strangely moved. Like Saul, to whom he 
had been compared, he had come out breathing threaten- 
ings and slaughter, and here he was being exhorted to 
love. not David sai‘: ‘‘ Do I not hate them, © Lord, 
that hate thee’ I hate them with perfect hatred. I 
count them mine enemies” ’ and could he be better than 
David? Hedid not speak, but the stranger's voice came 
again, as if in answer to his thoughts, saying : ‘‘ Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you.” 

‘* And are they to keep Christmas, afterall ?” he cried, 
as if appealing, though the boy was so much younger, 
to an authority higher than himself. 

‘‘Is it any harm ?” the lad asked, in his low, musical 
tones, ‘‘ to sing once a year the angels’ song’ Are peo- 
ple’s hearts so tender that they do not need to be soft- 
ened any more by the recollection of the Babe of Beth- 
lehem ? Does peace yet reign? or good-will? If the | 
Son of man should come again, would he find faith on 
earth? Is not the meaning of Christmas, Gideon, to 
make people’s hearts more open and tender’? And, 
although it may not be the day when Christ was born, 
and people may encumber it with useless rites and 
forms, if it but serve this purpose it will not be kept in 
vain.” 

They had by this time reached the near vicinity of 
the church. The bell had some time since stopped, and 
the music from within told Gideon, as it had his sister, 
that service was going on. As he listened, he felt the 
old anger |:indle in his heart, and, searching around as 
people do to find a justification, he cried out, ‘‘ But my 
duty to the Parliament ?” 

His companion had already half opened the door, and 
was about going in. ‘‘Render unto C.esar,” Gideon 
heard him murmur, ‘the things that are C:vsar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God's.” 

Another burst of music rolled down the aisle to greet 
them, and then, looking over the crowded nave, Gideon 
beheld such a spectacle as he had never seen before, 
and, as he Knew, could not be seen anywhere else in 
England at that time. 

Richard Tracy had attended the Queen’s service at 
the Chapel Royal in London, but to Gideon, who had 
never been to London, the celebration was altogether 
new. It was some minutes, indeed, before his horrified 
sense could comprehend it ; and then only his intuition 
told him that it was the hated Mass. As he woke up to 
the fact, the candles on the altar seemed to be the tagots 
that had burned his great-grandmother to death at 
Smithfield ; the incense that filled the church was the 
smoke that had stifled her Puritan breath, and the priest 
was perhaps like Bonner, or some one not less bloody 
and malignant. His heart leaped to his throat; his 
face flamed, and his hands grasped more tightly the 
staff which he had taken back from the young pilgrim. 
He saw no longer the lad with the grieved face, stand. 
ing by his side, or his sister Cicely and Richard, who 
were not far away. Only vengeance upon the Lord's 
enemies, and his, filled his heart. The hate of a hun- 
dred years inflamed his soul. ‘‘Idolators!” he cried. 
‘‘murderers ! The sword of the Lord and Gideon !” and 
rushing down the aisle, while the bell above tolled, and 
the priest elevated the Host, he would have smote 


with his staff the sacred elements out of the priest’s 
hands. 

But while he ralsed his staff a bright light filled the 
church ; priest and people faded away, and only the 
figure of his boy friend stood, transfigured, before him. 

‘“What wouldst thou do? he beard the voice ask. 

“Tt was the idolatrous Mass'”’ exclaimed (Gideon, 
looking around as if to see where it had vanished. “‘] 
would destroy the idol as Moses did the golden calf.” 

The boy's eyes flashed with sudden fire. ‘‘ And which 
is worse,” he asked—‘‘ to worship ignorantly an idol, o1 
to entertain hatred, anger, and revenge in one’s heart ” 
Wouldst thou, too, command fire to come down from 
heaven toconsume them? Verily, the Son of man is not 
come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” 

-A tlood of light entered Gideon’s soul. He sank on 
his knees at the lad’s feet, and buried his face in the 
coarse garment. ‘‘ Forgive!” he cried. ‘‘My heart ie 
opened, O Lord! wilt thou not enter in?” We felta 
light touch on his head, and then both hand and gar- 
ment were gentiy drawn away, as he heard the voice 
once more say : : 

‘* Mourn not, Gideon, for thy sins are forgiven, and the 
peace of Christmas-time shall evermore dwell in thy 
heart. Thou shalt carry the tidings of good-will to 
men, and wherever thou goest people shall rest 
upon thee, and little children shall love thee, and thou 
shalt be a help and inspiration to many souls, because 
thou hast learned the angels’ song, and made thyself a 
follower of the child Jesus.” ; 

A peal of music drowned the voice, and when, after a 
moment, Gideon looked up, he was Kneeling alone on 
the altar steps at the priest’s feet. A sense of peace had 
entered his heart, and, for some strange reason, there was 
no feeling of antagonism toward the friest. Rising to 
his feet, he looked around in bewilderment for his frien‘!. 
A number of men, clad as the lad had been, were kneel- 
ing on the pavement, but in none could Gideon recog. 
nize his form. Had the boy gone without saying good- 
by, or was his benediction a farewell? Gideon him 
self was moving down the aisle, when his gaze encoun. 
ered the wondering look, not of the lad, but of Cicely 
and Richard. Even this did not surprise him. Nothing, 
he thought, would ever surprise him again. ‘ Did you 
see him?” he asked eagerly the moment they had got 
‘out of the church. ‘‘ You musthaveseen him go. Tel! 
me, Cicely, which way he went, that I may follow him.” 

They looked at one another doubtfully. ‘‘ We saw 
the priest,” they said. 

‘“No! no!” he exclaimed, 
dress—did you not see him ?”’ 

‘‘There were a number such,” Richard ‘aid, ‘‘and 
one of them, who "¥ hardly more than a boy, had the 
| face of an angel.” 

Cicely’s countenance wore az awed look. 

‘‘Or of the Christ,” she said, softly. 

‘‘ And what became of him ”’” cried Gideon. 
must have seen. -It was at his feet I knelt.” 

‘‘ Nay,” said Richard, “it was at the priest's feet you 
knelt, and we marveled much to see you do it.” 

‘But I would have smote the priest with my.staff,” 
declared Gideon. 

_ “You seemed only to invite his blessing,” said Richard. 

‘‘Then I must go back,” cried Gideon, ‘‘ for | knew 
not who it was, even as the disciples met our Lord on the 
way to Emmaus, and their eyes were holden, that they 
knew him not. If he did not go away, he is still in the 
church.” 

They turned, under the impulse of a common excite. 
ment, and looked toward the church. Between the gray 
old tower and themselves appeared to have fallen a 
mist, dimming the outlines of the building and seeming 
to remove it into the realm of dreams. As they watched, 
the music of the service seemed to grow fainter and 
fainter, the incense lost its pungent smell, the scene 
faded away into unreality, and presently vanished from 
their sight. Where the church had been, stretched the 
old Roman road, and in the distance Richard and Cicely 
could recognize the towers of Raleigh. 

Gideon stood still for a moment in silent dismay. 
But for his sister and Richard he might have thought 
that he had dreamed the whole thing ; but their presence 
assured him of iis reality. 

‘It was the Vanished Village,” 
awed voice. 

‘It was the presence of the Lord,” 
I knew it not.” 

Cicely drew closer to her brother. 

_ “ Did he not speak to thee ’”’ she asked. ‘‘ Is there 
no word that thou canst remember ’ 1 shal! never for. 
get his face ; surely thou canst bring back his speech.” 

A puzzled look came into the young man’s face. ‘Tt 
is like a dream, Cicely,” he said, ‘‘ and I am not sure 
whether it was the Pilgrim or the priest.”’ 

Bat what did he say, 
ber that 7" 

“And if it were the priest,” said Richard, ‘it was 
through him, doubtless, that the Pilgrim spoke.” 

The cloud cleared from Gideon’s brow as the com- 
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mattered it who had spoken, if the Christ/in his heart 
told him they were true ? t 

* Thy sins are forgiven,” the voice had said, ‘‘ and the 
geace of Christmastime shall evermore direll in thy heart. 
Thou shaltearry the tidings of good will tomen, and arhere 
wren thou goest people shall rest upon thee, and little children 
shall love thee, and thou shalt be a help and inspiration to 
aany souls, because thou hast learned the apgels’ song, 
and made thyself a follower of the child Jesus.” 


@ue Home. 


MARY! 
A MOTHER’S CHRISTMAS SONG. 


By Ameria E. Barr. 


HE shepherds watching on the hill, 
And softly talking of the Star, 
Saw angels swift and bright as light, 
And heard them singing from afar. 
We know what song the shepherds heard : 
But, oh ! what did they sing to thee ? 
What strain of solemn rapture stirr’d 
Thy soul to joyful ecstasy ? 
Mary! Mary! 


Just for a moment didst thon hear 
The echo of that grand acclaim, 
The song of the Redeemed in heaven °® 
The music of that ‘‘only Name” ? 
And, ’mid the triumph and the praise, 
The wailing of a human sigh— 
A tone more sorrowful than tears— 
A sad, a lonely, dying cry ? 
Mary! Mary ! 


© Woman, bonored above all ! 

O Mother, so supremely blest ! 
What mother has not thought of thee, 
Holding her infant to her breast ? 

Or, standing at an open grave, 
Mourning with empty arms her loss, 
Not knelt with theein hope and grief, 
O Mother kneeling at the Cross !— 
Mary! Mary! 


Sweet Mother! only mothers know 

Thy anguish and thy blissful rest ; 
The whispered prayer upon thy lips, 

The ‘‘Gloria’’ in thy grate‘ul breast. 
But even they can only muse 

And wonder, on that Christmas morn, 
What song the angels sang to thee, 

When *‘ unto us the Child was born ’’— 

Mary! Mary! 


GIVER AND GIFT; OR, A CHRISTMAS 
HINT. 


T last it is ours, this blessed and beautiful posses- 
A. sion that for a generation has been making its 
‘way more and more surely into the hearts of all. So 
dear, so precious a day, wrested from us long ago by the 
bigotry we smile at now, and finding its place at last, 
by imperceptible advances, till crowned once more king 
of days! We have rung the changes on this coronation 
year after year, the peal louder and clearer, as more and 
more the poor and helpless and sorrowful have come to 
share in the gift and know the real meaning and power 
of Christmas. The sternest descendant of the sternest 
Puritan puts his hand in his pocket for the Sunday- 
school Christmas tree, and aids and abets all home festiv. 
ities, and the season has become practically a carnival for 
the small boy, who joins as many Sunday-schools as 
possible, and has even been known to hire doubles, as it 
were, who should answer to his name and ‘‘go snacks” 
in the spoils received. 

If the small boy’s methods were but an occasional in- 
cident, there would be no need of the word that compels 
itself to be written. To warn, to even hint, a growing 
slanger, seems a mere bit of pessimism, a determined 
ignoring of the sweetness and brightness born of the full 
adoption of the day. Yet it is precisely because the day 
yneans so much that we cannot afferd to have it mean 
jess. It is because a tendency in our mental constitution 
xsa people has brought about the difficulty that the 
svord to be said may help to secure a more perfect bal 
ance. We are incapable of compromises, not even cx- 
cepting the famous ‘‘ Missouri” one, and either reject 
entirely or swallow whole. From refusing to keep the 
«lay at all, we have swung to the other extreme, and 
keep it to that degree that,it has become a burden and an 
:nxiety, instead of the rest and refreshment that should 
le in the very word. Heads of families grow feverish 
snd distracted as they gaze in shop windows; young 
ynen and maidens turn over the piles of cheap bric 4- 
}brac on Christmas counters, and plan to get the most 
show out of the least expenditure, and the children fol- 
\ow their lead, and, inthe effort to give everybody some 
{hing, endin really satisfying nobody. They are as dis- 
contented as the rest. The giver is lost sight of in the 
gift, and the day is notable from the number of presents 


to be counted up, not from the loving kindness that 
prompted them. From certain notes taken during the 
last Christmas season or two, it would even seem as if 
emall envies and jealousies and heart-burnings were in 
the midst of many who, as they lighted up the Christ: 
mas tree, chuckled or sighed, as the case might be, that 
it either outshone or fell below the tree across the way. 
Small girls wrangled over the number and value of each 
gift, and small boys passed with celerity from wrangling 
to hand-to-hand encounters to thesameend. Where one 
gift once satisfied, a dozen are now demanded, and the 
day is too often an imposition on the giver and a mere 
grab on the part of the receiver. 

Is there a remedy ? Most assuredly, and asimple one. 
Define, first of all, the meaning of Christmas, and then 
give, if you dare, one gift that has not love behind it. 
Let the children know, through and through, that the 
Christ child turns away, and the Christmas spirit dies, 
in that day that holds only greediness and self seeking. 
Let them think, first of all, of the poor, the sick, the 
motherless and fatherless ones, to whom the only Christ. 
mas that can come must come throughthem. No atom 
of its cheer or delight need lessen ; rather, it will take 
on deeper meaning with every year of such interpreta- 
tion, and own at last, for each soul, the mission we have 
set aside. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column, | 


A subscriber calls our attention to some of the medical 
advertisements addressed to women in our reputable jour- 
nals. They are often inserted among the reading matter, 
and are full of danger. Our friend says, truly : ‘‘ They are 
every whitas provocative of impurity in the young as much 
that is suppressed by law. Tomature minds they are simply 
disgusting. Cannot The Christian Union voice the sentiment 
which every one must entertain about the matter® There 
ought to be an uprising to suppress this nuisance.’’ We 
cannot do much except to sound the alarm. The remedy 
lies with the respectable people who could demand that the 
newspapers which come into their families should be clean 
and wholesome. Let any number of the subscribers to any 
newspaper in which the objectionable advertisements appear 
express their strong disapproval of them, and they wonld be 
speedily banished. 

In the ladies’ toilet-room of one of the prominent stores 
in New York City there were recently pasted some most 
objectionable advertisements. One lady who saw them 
determined to make complaint, but a pressing engagement 
forbade her doing it immediately. In‘a day or two she 


- went to the rooms to obtain the proofs of her assertion, ard, 


lo! some speedier method had driven every sign of the evi! 
things away. There is power enouga now in the world to 
enforee right if the demand is only vigorous enough. Were 
every reader of this paper to resolve that no covert mischief 
should creep unchallenged into his home through the ad- 
vertisements in his newspapers, the bespattered columns 
of many of our daily and weekly papers would quickly show 
a marvelous purification. 


What is the origin of the expression, “A Roland for his 
Oliver’’? Where does it first occur? J. M. 

In the romances of a theusand years ago or more two lads 
figured, ene, Oliver, a page in the Court of Charlemagne— 
the Charlemagne of romance; the other, Roland, a humble 
lad. The story of their vow of brotherhood, and of 
Roland’s bold invasion of the banqueting hall and carry- 
ing thence some share of the feast for hts mother, is wel! 
told by James Baldwin in his ‘‘ Story of Roland.’’ After a 
lapse of years, ‘he knights met as champions of contending 
sides, and fought right valiantly until, as some say, a bright 
light and an angel’s veice stilled their strife, and, lifting each 
other’s helmets, they recognized each other, and simulta- 
neously shouted, yield mec, Roland,’’ ‘‘I yield me, 
Oliver,’’ and both were pronounced victorious. 

Some trace the phrase tothe story that when Charlemagne 
and his adversary were boasting of their wonderful! advent- 
ures, whenever Count Gerard related a wonderful exploit 
of his knight, Oliver, Charlemagne would always match it 
with one equally brave performed by his knight, Roland, 
and so gave a Roland for an Oliver. Whofirst used the 
phrase we are unable to tell. 


There is an old work with the followinggstitle : ‘‘ Theophylacti 
Arciepiscop! Bulgariz,in quatuor Evangelila enarratione, dili- 
genter recognitre. Joanne Oecolampadio Interprete.”’ 

Can The Curistian Union inform me of the place and date of 
publication, and whether the book js rare and valuable? 

Respectfully, H. G, Martin. 

Govanstown, Md. 

It is one of numerous tracts written by Eocolampadius, 
an eminent German Reformer, whose original name was 
Maussehein or Husgen. diedin 1531. Weknow nothing 
respecting this particular tract which should give it «extraor- 
dinary value. A list of his works, with date of publica- 
tion, could probably be found in some of our large libraries. 


Will you please give me information where and what book to 
obtain on Embroidery, especially for chenille embroidery ? and 
oblige a CONSTANT KEADER. 

There is a small book called ‘‘ Kensington Embroidery, 
and the Colors of Flowers,’’ which contains something about 
chenille embroidery. The price is thirty-five cents. Itcan 
be purchased at Graff & Burnham’s, No. 46 West Twenty- 
third Street, and probably at other large embroidery stores. 


A number of subscribers have kindly sent as copies of 


the little poem ‘‘ To Whom Shall we Give Thanks ®’’ for the 
benefit of the ‘‘ Bereaved Mother ”’ who asked tor it some 
weeks ago. If the ‘‘ Mother’’ will cend us her addre3s, we 
shall be glad to forward to her the poem, with the accom- 
panying sympathetic notes. 


Can you inform me where I would find a poem of Miss Cath- 
erine E. Beecher’s entitled ‘‘ Monotropa, or Ghost-Flower”? I 
found notice of it in a book of poetical quotations, but cannot 
find any of her poems in any catalogue or library. 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Two Lirrite Men.—They are brothers, three and eight years 
old. The younger a bonny, bright, and sunny child, with plenty 
of character; is a wonderful little singer. 

The elder is quiet, with great brown eyes that look honestly 
and pleadingly up into yours. He isa noble, manly little fellow, 
and would charm you with his whistling. 

A few months ago,ina city near New York, their lovely Chris- 
tian mother left them forever. Are tnere more hearts and homes 
wide enough to take them in?’ 

With this plea we have received a letter, from which we 
add the following : 

‘*Of course all names must be concealed ; all shall be told 
toa true, loving home, inor near New York greatly desired ; 
but no complications need be feared.’’ 


Youna Fotks. 
CHRISTMAS QUEEN. 


By 8. Crain. 


‘HERE was grief and lamentation one morning in 
the Allen house. It wasa forlorn little house, 
weatherbeaten and divgy ; the front gate hung by cone 
hinge ; the path tothe door lay among stones and weeds ; 
in many ways the place showed neglect and poverty. 
In the small kitchen, on this cold spring morning, 
Widow Allen sat, with tears dropping silently into her 


lap and on the heads of two little boys who were cry- 


ing vociferously. The cow was dead, without provoca- 
tion, so far as anybody knew, but dead, nevertheless, 
and the Allens were so miserably poor that Mooly’s milk 
and butter had been their main support. Things were 
looking very dark, and Mrs. Allen, who had tried to 
cling through all her troubles to her faith in the promise 
that all things should work together for her good, was 
sorely tried by this last calamity. They were so ab- 
sorbed in their mourning that no one noticed a shadow 
which suddenly darkened the window, or a figure which 
an instant later stood without ceremony inthe doorway. 
It was Deacon Gunnison. 

‘*Sho !” said th® Deacon. ‘‘ What's the matter ?” 

Mrs. Allen tried to tell him. 

‘“Old cow’s dead, is she ?” be said, regretfully, when 
at last he understood. ‘‘ Well, I s’pose she got tired o’ 
livin’. She’s been at it a good many years, for a cow.” 

‘*Soam J tired of living,” cried poor Mrs. Allen, break- 
ing down in a flood of tears, while the boys set up sucha 


duet that the Deacon looked fora moment as if he were. 


going to run away. But his kind heart came to the 
front. ‘* Well, now, I wouldn’t cry,” he urged. ‘‘ The 
old cow is worth somethingif she zs dead. 1’ll give you 
five dollars for her.” 

Mrs. Allen wiped her eyes and stared. 

‘‘ She'll bring something for soap-grease and leather. 
I don’t s’pose she had much taller, but I'll give you 
that if you want to sell her.” 

Mrs. Allen’s eyes filled again as she thought of such a 
fate for patient Mooly, but necessity left small room for 
sentiment, and she accepted the offer with reluctant 
gratitude. The Deacon paid the money on the spot, 
which proceeding relieved the lump in his throat a lit- 
tle, and then explained his early call. 

‘* My wife is makin’ me a coat,” he said, ‘‘ and she’s 
cut a slit in the wrong place, and she can’t fix it no how. 
She wants you to take the boys and come over and show 
her what to do. I'll take you along now, if you say 
so,” glancing around thecheerlessroom. ‘‘I s’pose you 
hain’t had breakfast, but our’n won’t be out o’ the way 
yet, and that will save starting up your fire.” The Dea- 
con did not say that this last was arranged between his 
wife and himself on purpose to give the widow and her 
children a warm, hearty breakfast, but if he had known 
how very small was the wood-pile behind the house, and 
how very bare the pantry shelves, the lump in his throat 
would have been larger than ever. As it was, he did a 
good deal of thinking that day. He was a kind man 
and upright, but he did not always sec things. He lived 
a half mile further out of the village, and the extreme 
poverty of the Allens had not come to his notice nor to 
that of the villagers. The boys were sometimes ragged, 
but they were always clean and well behaved ; the elder 
was almost a cripple, which was reason enough for his 
thin little body and white face; and Mrs. Allen never 
made nor invited social calls. So the family had seen 
real suffering in the winter just past, and worse things 
seemed in store for them. The Deacon’s five dollars 
came to an end at Jast, and Mrs. Allen’s faith and cour- 
age were well-nigh overcome. 

About a month after the time of this trouble there came 
to the house one of Kitty’s infrequent, childish scrawls. 
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But she trusted them, and asked no questions. 


Dec. 25, 1884. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


_ Kitty was the one little girl, and she had lived with her 


grandfather ever since her father died. She was con- 
tented enough, and was spared thus the privations which 
the others endured, and, hard as it was, Mrs. Allen was 
obliged to be thankful for old Mr. Allen’s offer to keep 
the child, even for atime. Two years had gone in this 
way, and nothing had ever been said about the child’s 
returning to her mother, but now an invalid daughter 
was coming home to be cared for, and it was thought 
hest for Kitty to go back to Redfield. Mrs. Allen sighed 
as she thought of another hungry mouth to fill, and how 
soon Kitty’s rosy face would grow thin and pale, but 
she accepted it as another drop in her bitter cup. 

Well, Kitty came. She expressed with childish free- 
dom her dissatisfaction with the house and fare, but, on 
the whole, she was cheerful and patient, and a constant 
delight to her brothers. Poor lame [rank did his very 
best to entertain her, and she was very sweet and gentle 
with him. She heard the sad story of Mooly’s death, 
and her practical little bead, wise beyond its thirteen 
years, set to work at once on a problem. One day she 
said to her brother, ‘‘ Frank, let’s buy another cow.” 

Frank opened his great eyes and was dumb. 

‘‘Wecan,” she went on. ‘‘I can’t tell how this min- 
ute, but I’m sure we can. I shall go and ask Deacon 
Gunnison. Ife will know.” : 

Frank could not argue the matter, for she had taken 
away his breath. He hardly heard the injunction to 
keep it secret, but the idea grew more delightful and 
impcssible as he thought of it. And how could three 
children buy a cow, when Frank was a cripple and 
Kitty wasa girl and Willie wasa baby ? But Kitty 
went straight to the Deacon, for the two were already 
great friends, and made known her modest ambition. 
The Deacon’s heart warmed at once, and he answered, 
scarcely weighing his words, ‘‘ Of course you can buy 
acow! Why not? I'll sell you any onel’ve got. Want 
to pick one out now ?” 

Kitty clasped her hands, and her eyes wandered to 
the great barnyard and the pasture beyond, where the 
Dexcon's pet Jerseys were chewing their cuds or crop- 
ping the yellow-green grass just springing under the 
warm sunshine. Then she gaveagreatsigh. ‘‘ No,” 
she said, ‘‘it’s a secret. Willie can’t keep it, but Frank 
must help me choose. And we want to pay for the 
cow. Will you keep her and not let anybody else 
have her till we can earn the money ?” 

The Deacon's heart was full of generous impulses 
roused by the little maiden’s brave words and eager face. 
‘You may take her now,” he said, ‘‘ and pay for her 
when you can.” | 

Kitty caught her breath, but she turned her eyes away 
from the cattle and looked down at her own toes. ‘“.No,” 
she answered, with an odd, resolute look. ‘‘ We must 
pey first, cause maybe we can’t earn s0 much money. 
How much will it be?” she added, hesitating at the 
doubt which chilled her heart for the first time. 

The Deacon considered. When he had once made 
up his mind to part with one of his cows, he would 
almost as willingly give her away as to sell her. It 
wasn’t the money he cared for, it was the creature 
herself : he was so fond of them all, and 89 proud of 
them. But Kitty didn’t know that. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
finally, ‘‘ you bring Frankie over to-morrow and see 


what you want. They ain’t all the same price.” And 
home on air. 


The next day Mrs. Allen was astonished at the alac- 
rity with which Frank and Kitty did the few bits of 
work that were their daily morning duty, and still 
more when Kitty announced that they wanted to go 
and play, and might not be back before noon. The 
roads were deep in spring mud, the fields were a 
treacherous sponge soaking in ice-water, and where 
the children expected to play was an open question. 
When 
they went down the yard Kitty said, with a gigantic 
attempt to be indifferent, ‘‘I s’pose we might go and 
play in Deaoon Gunnison’s barn,” and as Mrs. Allen 
waiched them go straight up the road as fast as Frank’s 
withered lez would Jet them, she thought it looked 
very much as if they might. 

Deacon Gunnison was standing in th» side door of 
the barn when he saw the children coming, Frank 
striving to walk as fast as Kitty, and Kitty striving 
to walk as slowly as Frank. The boy felt his weak- 
ness keenly, though it was the result of an inactive, in- 
door life, with the lack of suitable and sufficient food, 
rather than of disease. But now his thin face was 


bright, and his great eyes full of interest, as the two 


came panting up the roadway to the barn. The Dea- 
con, not quite so generously disposed as he had been 
the night before, but still stanch to his promise, took 
them to the paddock where twenty sleck cows and a 
few frisky calves were collected, and bade the children 
choose. Frank drew back and grasped unconsciously 
at the Deacon’s coat-sleeve, as the cattle showed man- 
ifest tokens of desiring a better acquaintance, and when 
an inquisitive calf came behind Frank and stuck its cold, 
wet nose against his hand, Frank fairly shrieked with 
terror, at which the calf pranced and kicked up its 


heels in the most remarkable manner, and ended by 
racing around the yard at full speed, with its tail 
straight in the air. All this was fun for Kitty, but 
for timid, excitable Frank it was torment. ‘I'd rather 
see them out of the door,” he said, when he got breath 
again. Sothe Deacon escorted him back and let hiin 
watch the cattle from the top of the steps. 

But what along time it did take tochoose! Kitty was 
in favor of a lovely fawn-colored cow, and Frank rather 
inclined to a gray one. Finally the Deacon, whose 
work was waiting for him, proposed that the cows they 
knew they wouldn’t choose should be driven out, one by 
one, and thus reduce the room for choice. So this was 
done,.with a good deal of commotion, because all the 
cattle wanted to go out whenever one did, and every 
time the Deacon managed to coax out another, they all 
tried to follow him in again; and the calves kicked up 
their hind legs, and bunted each other and the Deacon, 
and wixed themselves up so with every operation that 
Kitty just screamed with the delight and fun of it all, 
and Frank looked with respectful admiration at the 
Deacon’s bravery. At last the paddock was cleared of 
all but four, and from these four the children selected 
one, not the Deacon’s tery best, but so near it that it 
cost him an effort not to say a word of dissuasion. Dea- 
con Gunnison was a good man, a simple, straightfor- 
ward Christian, who mesnt to love his neighbors as him- 
self. He did not always see his duty, any more than we 
do, but when he had seen he never looked the other way. 
After he had given his word, the thing was practically 
done, and the children were in no danger of being mis- 
led, even if they had chosen his best. 

‘‘ Yes, that’s the one we want,” said Kitty, decisively. 
‘‘That buff cow with a black end to her tail, and—oh, 
my ! she’s gota—what ails her tongue ?” squealed Kitty, 
as the cow stretched her neck and gave her neighbor a 
friendly lap. 

‘‘That’s what we call a black tongue,” replied the 
Deacon, smiling at Kitty’s alarm. ‘‘It’s a good pointin 
COW.” 

‘‘Ts it a sign she is a nice cow ?” asked Frank. 

‘Yes, some folks think so. I don’t set much by it 
myself.”’ 

There was alittle silence before the Deacon spoke 
again. ‘‘ You come in the house now, and I'!! give you 
a paper to show that the cow is your'n, and if anything 
happens to me you will be sure not to lose her.” So the 
children followed him into the kitchen, where Mrs. Gun- 
nison was looking over seeds. She was aplump, quiet 
woman, with such fullness of trust in her husband that 
if he had chosen to give away all his goods she would 
hardly have questioned his judgment. She smiled pleas- 
antly to the children and held out her hand to Frank, 
while the Deacon went into the bedroom where he kept 
his papers, in a high, old-fashioned bureau, with glass 
knobs to the drawers and a brass-framed mirror swung 
on the top. He pulled out the shelf, spread a piece of 
paper, and sat down to write. But it seemed hard to 
know what to write, and the Deacon’s sunburned face 
was wrinkled and his gray hair much disordered before 
he came out with an unsealed envelope in his hand. 

‘‘ Now, Kitty,” he said, ‘‘ this is a very important 
paper, and you must take good care of it. It says that 
the cow is yours, and that you are to have all the time 
you want to pay for her, and that her price is to be forty 
dollars.” 

Frank and Kitty could not help looking at each other. 
Forty dollars seemed a fortune to them, and how should 


they know that the Deacon could get four times that, 


and more, whenever he chose to sell one of his Jerseys ? 
He had tried to compromise between his generosity, 
which would have given them the cow outright, and their 
pride, which would not have accepted it, and he had fixed 
on this sum, which was then the market price for a good 
cow of ordinary stock. But the children would not for 


the world have spoken their thoughts, and Kitty took. 


the paper with a terrible sense of responsibility. The 
wise Deacon had written two, just alike, and locked one 
of them away in a box marked “‘ Private,”’ but he did 
not tell the children this. Mrs. Gunnison had been 
tying up some ‘little packages of flower seeds, and when 
they were ready to go, she called Frank to her. 

_ “Ain't you going to have a garden this year, now 
you've got your sister to help you ?” 

‘IT don’t know,” replied Frank, ‘‘I'd like to, but you 
see mother is so busy, and--1 don’t see where we could 
have it,” as he thought of the waste, weedy yard before 
the house, aud the rocky hillside behind it. 

‘You've got a nice place in front there if it was 
plowed and cleaned up.” 

‘But it isn't,” suggested Frank. 

‘Maybe we can think of a way to manage that,” put 
in the Deacon. ‘‘ Got some seeds for him, Becky ?” 

Mrs. Gunnison replied by putting the paper bag into 
Frank's willing hands. ‘‘ It’s early yet,” she said, *‘ but 


you keep these, Frankie, and see if we can’t get up a 
garden between us.” And the children departed, so 
weighed down by responsibility and so buoyed up by 
anticipation that they were almost off their balance. 
When they were fairly out of sight over the brow of the 


hill, they sat down on a big rock and took out the precious 
paper. The Deacon’s writing was not Spencerian, and 
Kitty loved play-so well that she was not exactly at the 
head of her class in school, but together they made out 
most of it. ‘This is what it said : 

‘‘T hereby certify that I have this day sold my cow 
Christmas Queen, No. 17,188, to Katherine Allen 
and Frank Allen, of Redfield, for the sum of #40, 
to be paid at their own convenience, and in case of 
my death while still unpaid, the cow to be theirs from 
that time, without further payment; and to be deliv 
ered into their possession at Christmas, 1883, whether 
full payment has been made or not.” It was dated oa 
that day, and signed ‘‘ Robert Gunnison.” Frank 
looked at Kitty and said, ‘‘ What a lot of money to 
pay !” and Kitty looked at Frank and said, ‘‘ What a 
funny name fora cow !” and, nothing further in the way 
of conversation occurring to either of them, they got up 
and went home. Kitty did not fail to charge Frank 
a@ great many times ‘‘ not totell,”” but whentheir mother 
asked them if they had a good time they both looked so 
conscious that Mrs. Allen was quite disturbed, and was 
about to insist on knowing more, which Kitty forestalled 
by throwing her arms about her mother’s neck and tell- 
ing her that she and Frank had a lovely secret, and she 
should know all about it some day. In the meantime, 
Deacon Gunnison and his wife had been having a Jong 
talk, during which Mrs. Gunnison cried a good deal, 
and which ended by the Deacon’s saying, as he went tu 
attend at last to his work, ‘‘ The Lord took away our 
children, but he has given us more than enough for our- 
selves. If I die first you won’t need it all, and I believe 
he wants us to help these children. We'll do it, won't 
we, Becky ?” 

It is strange how opportunities come when we really 
look for them. A week later, the Deacon, in his farm- 
wagon, stopped at the Allens’ door. ©‘ Does your ma 
want to send into town?” he asked, and Kitty ran in 
to see. Mrs. Allen cameout. ‘‘Il was going to send 
Kitty in to get some sewing Miss Beckwith promised 
me,” she said. ‘‘ All right,” answered the Deacon, 
‘‘and Frankie, too. Jump in, children.” So in scram- 
bled Kitty, and the Deacon’s strong armS hauled Frank 
up so carefully that the lame leg never knew it, and off 
they went. Conversation was not likely to drag with 
Kitty in the company, and in a few minutes the children 
had learned that their cow was called Christmas Queen 
because she was born on Christmas Day three years be- 
fore ; that books of record were kept ly certain people 
in the city of New York, in which no cattle but real 
Jerseys had a place, and that each animul had a num- 
ber, which explained Christmas Queen’s ‘‘ No. 17,138” 
in the Deacon’s paper. Kitty remarked that she didn’t 
suppose there were so many cows in the world, and then 
the Deaconturned the conversation to Frank’s garden. 
‘‘ You want that piece before the house plowed and put 
in good shape, and you can have as pretty a garden as 
there is in Redfield. Mrs. Gunnison will tell you about 
the seeds she gave you, and I'll fix it with your maabout 
the rest.” 

Frank’s eyes shone, but he was a quict, shy little fel- 
low, and generally left the talking to Kitty. When they 
reached home, the Deacon tied his horses and came in. 
‘“ My wife wants to know if you're goin’ to be busy aext 
week,” he asked Mrs. Allen. ‘‘ I’ve got to havea couple 
0’ carpenters there, and I don’t want she should wear 
herself out doin’ the work alone. She thought maybe 
you could just shut up your house and come 
over and give her a lift.” Of course Mrs. Allen 
was glad toconsent, and then, with a tact that astonished 
himself, the good man proceeded to arrange that in 
return he should plow and prepare the garden-patch 
before the hceuse, and ‘‘fix up” the bit of fence to © 
keep out ‘‘stray critters.” When he was gone, Mrs. 
Allen went into the bedroom and had a little cry. This 
was the first helping hand held out to Ler since her ihus- 
band died, and her poor, tired, discouragcd heart was 
ready to burst with gratitude to the kind friend and the 
Master whose he was and whom he served. Tow could 
she ever have doubted the promi-e that all thimgs shon'd 
work together for good, when she trol preved ity truth 
so oftenin the pust ? 


Well, the whole family went ever to help Mr Cran 
nison the next week, aud the was wf 
busy talk and childish chatter tha! <he an-bber 
were loath to have it come to au dust as sean, 
too, as the weather suited, the Peacon came with his 


team and his big wagon aad his plow, aud when he “ent 
away the patch of weedy ground was clear nod mellow, 


and the air was fullof the levely odor of fresh earth. 
icsides, the front fence was upright aud whele, and the 
gate, having two binges, swung toaud fro with perfeet 
easc, a3 Willie dizcovered.  T:one commer, inarkeed 
by a partition of old boards, was sn special plot fe. 
Feank. The Deacon monde several visiis before he was 
satisfied, and he had a conferonce 4 Mis. Alen 
telling her what and how to plant acecrding to his 
‘“ jdea,” which of course was hers. The garden was 
planted and cared for a8 no garden cver was Uefore-——uo, 
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Redfield garden, anyway, unless it might be the Deacon's 
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own; and from this and its sheltered situation it flour- 
ished wonderfully. The children and their mother 
weeded and watered diligently, and the Deacon never 
stopped at the door without pulling up a few weeds as 
he talked, or giving a word of advice or praise. Even 
Willie learned to tell mignonette from ‘* shepherd's 
purse,” and to beg for the privilege of using the sprinkler, 
ou which occasions he treated himself and the plants 
quite impartially. Mrs. Allen had taken heart to make 
the inside of the house more inviting, and a gradual 
change for the better dawned on the family. But the 
fund for the cow was still problematic. A few pennies 
for doing an errand in the village for some neighbor 
were all that Kitty could raise, and Frank shed tears in 
private because he was not like other boys and could 
not work for money. But the outdoor life, with its new 
interest, was doing wonders for Frank. His eyes were 
losing their hollow look, his cheeks were filling out, and 
the healthy brown of sun and wind was deepening day 
by day. 

Kitty’s despair at last reached such a point that she 
contided it to the ]eacon’s wife. Mrs. Gunnison bade 
her ‘‘ chirk up’’—the Lord would surely send them some- 
thing if they were good and trusted him; and she 
preached the child such a loving, simple lesson on faith 
that Kitty went home fully comforted, no longer doubt- 
ing that Christmas Queen would be duly paid for. 

The very next day the Deacon called. ‘‘ I met Mr. 
Beckwith just now,” he said, ‘‘and he’s about laid up 
with rheumatiz. He wanted to know if I couldn’t find 
him a boy to come there nights and mornin’s and drive 
up his cows and fill the wood-boxes, and do little jobs 
he might have round. I told him I guessed Frankie 
could do it, and he said he’d talk about it if I’d send 
him down. You know he parsters his cows between 
here and his house, so it won’t be out o’ your way, ’n’ 
he wouldn't be hard on a boy, anyhow.” 

Of course Frank was anxious to go, and the end was 
that old Mr. Beckwith agreed to pay hima dollar a week 
for the work, provided, on trial, he found Frank suited 
him. He was a crabbed old fellow, and was nearly at 
the end of his small patience with Frank’s shyness and 
low voice, so that the interview had been torture to the 
boy, but his motber’s and sister’s delight with his suc- 
cess almost cured his wounds. Kitty manifested such 
ecstatic joy that Mrs. Allen quite wondered at it, until 
the latter said, ‘‘ That will be a great help to us, 
Frank ; only don’t work too hard.” Kitty's face changed 
in an instant, and both she ard Frank stood dumb. It had 
never entered their heads tha: this money could not be 
laid aside for the cow, and how could Frank ask to keep 
it when his mother needed it so, and what reason could 
he give ? But Mrs. Allen saw the look. ‘‘ Did you 
want to keep the money, dear ?” she asked ; ‘‘ what 
would you do with it?” Frank’s eyes filled, and he 
looked to his sister for rescue. Kitty made a dash at 
her mother and flung her arms around her neck. 
‘‘Mamma, I told you we had asecret, and it’s about you, 
and we need money for it, and we have tried so hard to 
earn some, and we thought we—” and here her long 
sentence ended. Her heart failed her, and she began to 
sob bitterly, while Frank buried his face in his mother’s 
skirts and cried also. Mrs. Allen patted thet-vo droop. 
ing heads. She was perplexed and pleased and sur- 
prised. She asked one or two questions, and drew out 
the fact that ‘‘ Deacon Gunnison knew, and said it was 
right,” This reassured her, and at last she said: 
‘Then we will settle it this way: Yuu two may keep 
half the money and do what you like with it, and I will 
take the other half to use ; only, if weget 00 poor, you 
would spare mea little, wouldn't you ?” Kitty nodded 
three times. ‘‘ Will that do,then ?’ continued her mother. 
Kitty said Yes, and wiped her eyes, and Frank said 
nothing, and wiped his, and the performance ended with 
a grand hugging and kissing scene, in which they were 
well reinforced by Willie, fresh from an afternoon nap. 

Frank found his work rather hard, but he did it, even 
to Mr. Beckwith’s satisfaction, and grew stronger for it. 
He was paid regularly on Saturday night, and the money 
was divided, as agreed upon. Kitty wanted to take 
charge of the funds; but she was just enough to see 
that, if Frank earned it, he had the right to keep it; 
and, after a few hints, which Frank didn’t take, she 
dropped the subject. Frank put the money in his tin 
bank, and kept it in the straw of his bed, where his 
mother often dislodged it in her bed-making, but she 
never said anything. She wondered much what her 
children were about, made some wild guesses, but 
she did not come near the truth. 

Several times in the spring both children were invited 
to spend a day at Deacon Gunnison’s, and on these occa- 
sions Frank ‘‘ rode the horse to plow.” He thought 
no fun could equal it, but he changed his mind before 
the first noon. Dobbin was old and heedless, and when 
he hit his clumsy foot against a tough sod, or stepped 
on a loose stone, poor Frank’s back was racked sadly. 
But he stuck to it manfully ; and as the Deacon never 
wanted but a day ata time, Frank had a chance to get 
over one shaking before he had another. The best 
restorer, though, was the shining half-dollar {ge each 


day’s work, which went straight into the bank in the 
straw bed. It was dreadfully hard on Kitty to see 
Frank bring home his money week after week, and 
know that not a dollar was earned by her. She felt 
quite naughty, poor child ! and even wished that Frank 
had not been strong enough to do Mr. Beckwith’s work, 
and then, perhaps, it might have fallen to her. She was 
large and strong for her age, and could drive cows and 
fill wood-boxes as well as any boy. But Kitty was too 
loving and cheerful not to struggle very hard against these 
envious thoughts; and if the disappointment seemed 
too hard to bear, she would go away by herself, and 
offer the little prayer that she always repeated at night. 
She did not Know any other than the one she learned 
at her mother’s knee ; and if the words did not exactly 
suit the trouble, it was a cry for help, and the dear 
Lord knew and answered. Frank was kept so busy 
that he had neither time nor strength to give his garden ; 
and, though Kitty had no special] fondness for flowers, 
she could not resist Frank’s entreaties to look after his 
pets. So she watered and weeded; and one day her 
mother said to her: ‘‘ Frank ought to divide his money 
with you. You earn itas much as he does, if you do 
his work, and let him do Mr. Beckwith’s.” This wasa 
happy thought for Kitty, and she had fewer battles to 
fight with selfishness. Nor did she dream of cuunting 
to her own credit the love and courage with which she 
had conceived and carried out her plan. 

The summer days went by, and the ‘flower-garden 
was ablaze with gorgeous color. One day the Deacon 
stopped in the road, and called to the children, who were 
playing in the barn opposite the house. It was a tidy 
little barn, somewhat in need of paint, but, like the 
house, had been well built by Mr. Allen, who had been 
a carpenter by trade. The slatted hen-house at the side, 
and the covered pig-pen behind it, had long been dis- 
used, but there was a goodly pile of hay on one scaffold, 
on which the children climbed and slid, full of glee, as 
they thought how Christmas Queen would look in the 
vacant stable. Mrs. Allen, in her sore need, had often 
asked Deacon Gunnison’s advice about selling this hay, 
but he always counseled her to ‘‘hold on.” ‘ There ll 
be more call for hay about Christmas time,” he would 
say, with atwinkle in his eyes that was quite lost on 
Mrs. Aller Frank and Kitty and Willie came trooping 
out at the lveacon’s call. ‘‘It’s a pity somebody couldn’t 
have the good o’ them posies,” he said. ‘‘I’m goin’ to 
Springvale to-morrow; and if you’re a mind to tie a 
few nice little bunches, I'll take ’em along, and see if 
anybody wants ’em.” 

‘Sell them for money ?” cried Kitty. ‘Why, you 
couldn’t do that! Everybody has flowers of their own.” 

“Oh, no!” answered the Deacon. ‘* You let me 
have some, and we'll see.” 

So Kitty and Frank and their mother worked busily 
for an hour next morning, and when the Deacon came 
back ct night he stopped again. He handed out an 
empty basket, and dropped something carefully into 
Kitty’s hands. ‘‘I found a feller at the depot that was 
just shippin’ a lot of garden-stuff to Boston,” said the 
Deacon, ‘‘ and he took the whole on’em. He said they'd 
go off first-rate with his other truck, and he'd take 
‘em most any time. I told him you had a lot sweet 
corn just right to eat, and he said rext time I come in to 
fetch some along.” 

Kitty looked furtively at her money. It was two one. 
dollar bills, not very clean, but delightful to Kitty’s 
eyes all the same. 

“IT thought that was a fair price,” the Deacon con- 
tinued. ‘‘Of course, he had to make a little profit 
himself.” 

And so, in one way and another, the money came in. 
The summer faded ; the flowers died; and cold winds 
whistled through the tall, stiff cornstalks. At Thanks- 
giving the Deacon and a few kindly neighbors sent the 
Allens a rousing good dinner, so abundant that they 
lived on it for a week, and on the warm gratitude it iu- 
spired a good deal longer. By December the snow had 
come,and Mr. Beckwith’s cows had gone into winter 
quarters, but Frank was still needed to care for them 
nightand morning. The ‘‘cow money,” as the children 
called it, had been taken‘out and counted till they knew 
every piece by heart, and it amounted to thirty dollars 
anda fraction. On Kitty’s birthday, the 19th of De- 
cember, her grandfather sent hera gold dollar, witha 
loving letter. The letter she laid away in the big Bible. 
and the dollar went into the precious store in the straw 
bed. Christmas was close at hand. Mrs. Allen had 
knit the children bright red comforters and mittens, and 
the Deacon and his wife had sundry gifts laid away in 
the bedroom bureau. It was arranged that Frank and 
Kitty should go to the Gunnisons’ after breakfast Christ- 
mas morning, and the Deacon would manage the rest. 
They told him the money was not ready yet, but he 
only said, ‘‘ Never mind now.” Soon Christmas morn- 
ing off went the two children, resplendent in ti:eir new 
comforters and mittens, and literally boil’ ¢ over with 
delight. Mrs. Allen charged them not to slay long, and 
from the window watched them climb the hill. Her 
heart was full of gratitude when she saw the wonderful 


change for the better in Frank, and she turned away, 
saying to herself, ‘‘It’s all that blessed Kitty ;” in which 
she was not far wrong. About ten o'clock she chanced 
to look out again, and saw a procession approaching. 
She could not ece the whole of it, but we can. First 
came the big wagon, with the Deacon and his wife on 
the seat, and Frank and Kitty stowed in front. Under 
their feet was a covered basket with a pair of turkey 
legs sticking out, a sack of grain, a jar of buttcr, anda 
box of eggs packed in oats. In the back of the wagon 
was a barrel of apples, another of vegetables, a slatted 
box containing half a dozen hens, and in the corner, on 
a bed of hay, lay a little white pig, with his legs loosely 
tied together. Behind the wagon Christmas Queen 
trudged along contentedly, making occasional descents 
on the hay in front of her, tothe intense discomfiture of 
piggy and the hens. Inthe rear came old Dobbin, 
drawing a box sled load of sawed wood, and driven by 
Deacon Gunnison’s hired man, Silas. Everybody in 
the wagon was talking at once, and Silas, who never 
talked, was beamiag brightly at Dobbin'’s back. Silas 
only went as far as the Allens’ door, because he was 
going to cit his dinner with his own folks, but he 
had heard the story, and, in his quiet way, enjoyed 
the fun. And when the procession stopped at the gate, 
and the children, perfectly beside themselves, tried to 
explain, I haven't any words to describe what followed. 
The women and children cricd, andthe Deacon shook 
hands with his own wife instead of Mrs. Allen and 
never knew the difference, and made no pretense of 
wiping away the tears that rolled down his wrinkled 
cheeks, And, in the meantime, Christmas Queen and 
Dobbin had eaten piggy’s bed all out from under him, 
and the hens were in such a state of excitement that 
somcbody had to go out and sec to them. An hour 
later, piggy was in his pen, the hens in their house, and 
Christmas Queen domiciled in her stable, a little uncasy 
at the strange lonelinezs, but fairly content ; the barrels 
were in the cellar, the grain for the hens stowed in the 
long empty bin, the contents of the covered basket 
spread on the pantry shelves, and six happy people were 
still bearing and telling how it all came about. Then 
Mrs. Gunnison said she must go home and ece to her 
own dinner, which ought to have been ‘ put over” be 
fore that time, and the Allens must go with her. So 
Dobbin was put into the barn to kecp Christmas Queen 
company till the next day, when Silas should unload the 
wood and Dobbin should draw him and the sled home 
again. And then they all went back and cooked and 


ate their Christmas dinner with the happiest hearts there 


were in Redfield that day. 

After this, the fortunes of the Allens mended steadily. 
The Deacon never would take any more money for the 
cow, and when Kitty or her mother urged it, he would 
say, ‘‘ But there was about seven dollars’ difference, and 
that came nigh enough to paying for the other stuff. 
So, you sce, it’s all right.” Kitty scorned his logic, but 
loved him for his kindness. Christmas Queen was 
dreadfully homesick at first, and her new owners were 
in despair, but she finally grew wonted, and received 
with genteel appreciation the attention showered on her. 
When the snow grew deep Frank had to give up his 
work at Mr. Beckwith’s, but he had so won upon the 
old man by his faithfulness and brave perseverance 
that Mr. Beckwith of his own accord promised him a 
place in the spring. Frank had grown strong and rug- 
ged with the outdoor work, and though he could not 
hope to be rid of a slight limp, he felt his infirmity 
much lc3s, and had quite overcome the shyness and 
timidity which had made his young life a burden. The 
D2acon and his wife were faithful friends, and the two 
families were almost like one. 

And this was what came through the brave, loving 
spirit of two little children, and the Christian helpful- 
ness of one man. 
dear Lord made all things work together for good to 
those who loved him. 


WHAT HAPPENED. 


EXPECT you'll be very much astonished to hear 
that thousands of pounds of candy have been thrown 
in the garbage scows, towed ‘outside the harbor of 
New York, and thrown in the water. ‘‘ What a dread. 
ful waste !” Thearyousay. No, it was not; this candy 
was poisoned in the making. The manufacturers, in. 
stead of using pure materials in making the candy, used 
poisonous chemicals to give color and taste. A doctor, 
whose business it is to watch the articles designed for 
food, found this out, and prevented the makers sellin: 
this red and yellow and green candy, by destroying it. 7 
Now, you must remember that many of these men 
have been usiog this poisonous material for a long time, 
and, as they cannot be watched all the time, will undoubt- 
edly do so again. 

There is not enouch poison in one piece of this candy 
qo kill you, but there is enough to do you harm, and if 
you should persist in eating it you would injure your 
stomach so that you would not grow up a strong man or 
woman, able to do your share of work in the world. 


And this was the way in which the - 
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THE CHRISTIAN _UNTON. 


25, 1884. 
AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING- DESK. 


UT it-is not Aunt Patience who is at it; it 
is Uncle Perplex; and he was never more Peter 
Perplex than he is at this moment. 
I have succeeded. I thoughtI should be happy when 
I succeeded ; and I am not. Did you ever try to have 
your own way about anything, and have a long contest 
and almost a quarrel to get it, and get it at last, only to 
find out that it wasn’t half so much fun having your 
own way as you thought it was going tobe’ That’s me. 
I have been trying for, oh! ever so long, to get your Aunt 
to take a vacation. ‘‘ A vacation, Peter Perplex !” she 
would say—I never saw the least sign of impatience iu 
your Aunt except when I attempted to interfere 
between her and her nephews and nieces—‘‘ look there !’ 
and she would point me to her pile of unanswered letters 
waiting for her to send down to the editors to print, 
or for her to reply to with her busy pen. And the last 
time she picked out a single letter from her pile, and 
showed it to me, saying, ‘‘ Read that,'Peter Perplex, 
and tell me whether you would have the heart to leta 
little girl six vears old takeas much pains as that to write 
me a nice letter, and then go off and take a vacation, and 
have her look at you reproachfully out of her great 
brown eyes every time you wake up in the night, be- 
cause you had gone off without finishing her letter or 
writing to thank for it.” Here, I do believe, is 


THAT VERY LETTER. 


DEAR AU NT PAT. 
IENCE. | 

IAMA | 
LITTLE GIRL oe 
SIX YEARS 
OLD. | | 
MY SISTER MAY | 
IS ONE OF YOUR 
NIECES AND I | 
WOULD LIKE 
TO BE ONE TOO. 
ONE DAY I CAUG 
HT THE MOST FISH 
WHEN WE WE- 
NT FISHING 
AT LAKE GEORGE 
DO YOU LIKE TO 
FISH. 

GOOD BYE | 
— 

‘‘That’s very wat said 1, I back 
the letter. 

‘‘Very well done !” said Aunt Patience ; ‘ I should 
think it was very well done. I am proud of my little 
Sallie. Why, you couldn’t print as well yourself ! 
See how much pains she has taken ; I can see the dear 
little tot now, bending over her desk and printing every 
letter with such care, and a sister or mother or grand- 
mother sitting by her side, and telling he aow to spell. 
Why, there isn’t a single letter printed wrong, nor a 
single word misspelled. And you want me to go off 
and take a vacation and leave Sallie’s letter unan- 
swered !” 

However, she yielded at last; and so I am seated 
here at her desk ; for I agreed to read her letters and 
send her ‘‘copy”’ to the printers ; and I am more sure 
than ever that she needed a vacation. I understand 
now what has kept her up so late at night, and got her 
up sometimes so early in the morning; I understand 
now the problem which has puzzled her every week, 
and grown more and more puzzling every week, how 
to satisfy the wants of all her nephews and nieces who 
had written to her and wanted to see their letters in the 
paper, and also to satisfy the editors who told her that 
they could not possibly print more than two columns or 
two columns and a half from her every week, and that 
they wanted a good deal of that to be what she said to 
the children. And here there lies before me a purt of 
the letters she has received ¢ithin the last three weeks, 
and has not had room to print, nor time to answer. I 
have just counted them ; there are—guess how many ? 
——130 !— 


besides all she has printed, all she has answered, and 
I should think at least twenty-five or thirty more which 
she had not opened and entered in her little book when 
she handed me this pile. [Don't you think she needs a 
vacation ? Do you wonder any Jonger that your letter 
does not get printed ¢ If the editors printed for Aunt 
Patience all the letters she gets, they would’ not have 
room to print anything else. 

And now | have got at Aunt Patience’s Desk, I want 
to tell you a secret. I bave come very near getting into 
a dispute with Aunt Patience—for the first time in our 
lives; and allabout you. The big editors want her to 
write more to the children, and print less of the chil- 
dren’s Jetters. I wonder what she has done with their 
letter ; can’t tind it in her desk ; she has put it away care- 
fully somewhere, I'll be bound. ButI remember about 
what they saidinit. They said that what_the fathers 
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and ele want is tohave Aunt Patience help their 
children to live good, pure, honest lives ; that although 
each nephew and each niece who writes a letter wants 
to see it printed next week in The Christian Union, they 
would ratber read more of what Aunt Patience writes, 
even if they have less of the letters of the other nephews 
and nieces to read ; and so the editors want more of Aunt 
Patience and fewer children’s letters. And I say sotoo. 
And Aunt Patience says I am prejudiced ; and I admit 
that lam. I was prejudiced in favor of your Aunt 
Patience more than twenty-five years ago; and I have 
been growing more and more prejudiced in favor of her 
ever since. And I'd rather read a letter from her when 
I am away from home than anything I ever saw in any 
book or newspaper. And that’s no secret. I’d just 
as lief you all knew it as not. 

I have written too much; but I want to set Aunt 
Patience a good example. But before I stop I want to 
put this question to vote. Why not? The editors are 
going to have more room themselves, for they are going 
to print a bigger paper; and I hope they will give 
Aunt Patience more room ; and the question is, Shall she 
tuke that extra room (if the editors give it to her) for 
more of the children’s writing to her, or for more of 
her writing to the children? I want to put that to vote. 
When you read this, I want you to go right off and get a 
postal card and write on one side of it either the words: 


of Wit Satience, 


or the words: 


More f the Chiller kelleis, 


whichever you want her to give you, and send it to—to 
—well, you’d better send it to her: Aunt latience, care 
of The Christian Union, just as you doall of your letters. 
PLEASE ALL VOTE, 

so that Aunt Patience and I may find out which of us 
is right. I hope you'll all voteon my side; but I won't 
say anything to persuade you. That wouldn't be fair, 
when Aunt Patience is ona vacation. She does not 
know anything about this little plan of mine, and won't 
till she reads it in print. 


And now, what sha/J I do with all these letters? Aunt 
Patience always hassomething to say to every nephew or 
niece in reply. Shall I try to dothat? No! Itis no 


use to try to be somebody else, or to imitate somebody 


else. I could not possibly be Aunt Patience if I tried. 
So I won’t try ; 1'll just be Uncle Perplex, and pick out 


a few of these 130 letters and send them down to be, 


printed, without adding a word, 
Except to say that I am, very sincerely, 
Your affectionate UnciLe Perer PERPLEX. 


I WISH I COULD GO WITH YOU, 
Syracuse, N. Y., November 29, 1884, 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

lama boy eight years old. I go oyer to Onondaga Valley some- 
times, which is about three miles from my home. There are 
large rocks covered with beautiful green moss, and a little brook 
running through the valley. Ihave been ont there twice with 
some boys. One Saturday I went out with twelve toys ; one boy, 
seventeen years old, took care of us; and another Saturday I 
went with six boys, and the father of two of them went along. 
We took our dinners, and spread a large napkin over a big rock 
for a table, and had emall rocks for chairs. After we had eaten 
our good dinner we went further into the valley, and played 
around the logs and large rocks higher than our house, and went 
into a little place called the Devil's Cave. It is a beautiful place, 
but it hasa horrid name. We climbed over the hills, and played 
we were crossing the Andes ; when on the top, it was very scare- 
ful to look down; it was so steep we could not walk down, so 
we Lad to slide down, and made holes in our pants. I picked 
some daisies and pussy willows and brought them home for 
mamma. We passed the old Indian fort. The Onondaga Indians 
live on their reservation,about two miles from the valley. They 
are very queer people. The women wear red handkerchiefs on 
their heads instead of bonnets, and carry big loads on their 
backs. They make baskets and a great many fancy things, 
which they take to the city to sell. One ofthe squaws stopped at 
our house, and I bought a comb-case for my room, and mamma 
bought some things—one little basket just large enough to hold a 
thimble. With much love, your nephew, Dwiaurt C. 


THE SOLDIERS’ HOME. 
Batu, N. Y., November 12, 1884. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 

I received your letter to-day, and want to say at oce that I 
should be very sorry to be dropped from your list of nieces. I 
am in school this winter, and yesterday passed a Regents’ exami- 
nation in spelling. I am a member of a pedestrian club, and we 
have had many pleasant walks during the summer and Fall. 
Two or three of our walks have been to the Soldiers’ Home, about 
a mile and ahalffromtown. Inthe Home there are nearly six 
hundred old soldiers. Itis interesting to gointo their quarters 
especially the great dining-room and kitchen. The bread al- 
ways looks so good that it really makes us hungry. Everything 
ihside and out is in nice order, except just where the new build- 
ing is going up. All the men who sre able work around the 
grounds, Perhaps you know all about this Home, as it is a State 
institution. I inclose ten cents for Charity. Aren’t you glad of 
this long, bright autumn ? Yours truly, Sorue F. B. 


A YOUNG COLLECTOR. 
Fev_ts December 6, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam now eleven years old. I attend Sunday-school and day 
school. Istudy arithmetic, history, grammar, reading, spelling, 
and have just finished geography. I have been taking oil- 
painting lessons, and like to paint very much. i have two pets— 
a horse and a dog; the horse’s name is Chub, and the dog's 


name is Shep. I hada yery funny-looking pigeon ow!, but it § 


got away from me. I have got quite a large collection of miner- 
als, anda!lso a few Indian relics which { obtained from an old 
Indian encampment whichis not far from where I live. I guess 
I will not write any more this time, as I am afraid you will think 
my letter too long to be printed. Your affectionate nephew,. 

A. M. 

MORE INTERESTING THAN SHE THINKS. 

New Ricumonp, Ohlo, November 23, 1884. 

Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I know it has been a long time since I wrote to you, but I 
always read the letters on your page, and when I received your 
little note, almost two weeks ago, I thought I really must write 
goon, but since that I have been quite sick |lam weak yet, as you 
may tell by my writing), and this is the first day I have been up. 

Last wiater my school was stopped rather unceremoniously by 
the flood. Of course you read all about that in the papers, but I 
hardly think you could realize how bad it was, for you did not 
see it, but perhaps you can imagine howit looked when the 
water was all over the towns, and clear across the bottom-lands 
back to the footof the hills. It looked so queer, as if it were a 
large lake, except a lake would not have the roofs of the houses 
standing up out of the water. The water was on the second 
floor of almost all the houses in this place, and up to the roofs of 
some. Many of the people came to the country to stay with 
their friends, and others went to the Township Hall, which isa 
large building; also a great deal of furniture was put in the hall, 
and many sent their pianos there, so there was not much lost; 
but of course the houses were damaged and wet; some are 
damp yet; but the people had to go back and live in them as 
soon ax they were cleaned. 

During the last flood the people, after they had tahen their 
goods to a place of safety, got skiffs and small boats and rowed 
around havinga good time. They knew they could not help it, 
and thought to make the best of it while the water was up, and 
not go moping around. I had several skiff rides with a friend. 
One diy we went all over the town. We went past a house 
where the water had just reached the edge of the roof, and inside, 
in the garret, we heard a poor little kitten crying. We did feel 
so sorry forit, but there was no way to get it out. The water 
went down soon after, and I think it got out alive. 

We have moved from where we used to live, since I wrote to 
you, but our address is the same, with the exception of the name 
“ Willdon Hill;”’ you may leave that out now. 

What a long letter I have written ! and not a very interesting 
one either: so I think Ihad better c] ose now, as Ido not feelable 
to write any more. 

Love to all the cousins, and yourself too, from 


Your affectionate niece, ANNAR. D. 


A YOUNG TRICYCLER. 
New Brunswicn, N. J., December 8, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

My mamma takes The Christian lnion, and she often reads 
your letters to me. I like your letters so much that I would iike 
to be your little niece, and have you write tome. I am a little 
girl seveu years old, and have no brothers or sisters. I do not 
go to school yet, but my papa says that Ican go next spring. I 
have a cat, a kitten, and adog named Gyp. My papa gave me 
a tricycle on my last birthday, and I have fine times riding in It. 
I go to Sunday-school,and I am in the infant class, but as soon as 
1 learn to read I am going into'a higher class. I inclose you 
twenty-five cents to help those poor little girls and boys you tell 
about in your letters. From your little niece, 

Ouive M. Kerry. 


SEVENTY FOUR. 
N. November 13, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

As you say, it isa long time since we wrote ; but I can say, as 
then, that I am nearer grandmother than niece, as I was seve nt y- 
four last June. Yet I read considerable—most of The Christian 
Union, *‘ Advance,” and other papers, and other things, not fer- 
getting my Bible. 

Yes, keep my name on the list; and, in due time, if I live, I in- 
tend renewing my subscription for The Christian Union. 

With regards, Eviza C. 


WHO HAS FURTHER TO WALK TO SCHOOL, ? 
McGrecor, lowa. December 1, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Ihave never written to you before, and so I thought I would 
write. Wedonot take The Christian Union. but there is a little 
girl here that does, and when she has read it she ‘ets us have It. 
I likeit very mnch, and always read the letters. Igo to Sunday- 
school, but | am not well enough to goto school. When Ido go 
to school I have to walk amile. We live onthe west bank of the 
Mississippi River, and our house is in sight of Fort Crawford, that 
was full during the Black Hawk War. Fort Crawford isin Prairie 
Du Cline. My sister wrote to you last year. I should like very 
much to be your niece. 

Your loving niece, Anice A. K. 
A BRAVE LITTLE BANTAM. 
Mouawk, N, Y., December 1, 1884, 
Dear Auntie: 

My papa has been away ona journey, and a lady whom he 
met sent us some flowers that she brought from Switzerland; 
one was edelweiss, and the others were forget-me-nots. They 
are both very pretty. The wonder is that they will grow on the 
mountains in the snow. The forget me-nots were gathered 
6,700 feet above the level of the sea. A cousin of ours, who has 
heen in Europe the past summer, brought us some littite articles. 
One was a Swiss cottage, and the other was a httle box with 
two little figures on it. 

We have some little Bantam chickens. ‘* Lady Bantam” ‘as 
we call her) stole her nest, and now has five little chiekens. 
When we take them up in our hands, and partly close them, they 
will stick their heads up between our fingers, and look very 
cunning. We also have a Bantam rouster, who is very pretty, 
and thinks he isa little bit better than any one else; and when 
he gets to fighting with other roosters, they will peck bim, and 
roll him over, but he will fly on a box, or something, and crow 
as if he had done some wonderful thing. 


Your affectionate niece, Katy H. R. 
CHARITY 8S REPORT. 
Previously acknowledged, ‘ $834 68 
Edna Helen Millie, : ; a 10 
Annie E. Carlton, ; 10 
(Please send street end of addres 
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SUNDAY QrteRNooN 
A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 


Bry Eva L. OGDEN. 
\ 7 HEN the shoemaker of Antwerp came to die, 
And in fear and trembling faced the Lord most 
High, 
To the question stern and awful, ‘‘ What hast thou 
For the King of Earth and Heaven done below ?”’ 
‘* Lord,’’ he answered, ‘‘ others serve thee. I alone 
Have no talent, naught to offer at thy throne: 
Only this one thing to thee, Lord, dare I tell : 
1 have pleased the children, and they loye me well.”’ 


Then the awful hush that followed in the sky 
Suddenly was broken by a pleading cry ; 

By the voice of the children that arose 

In the streets throughout the city, praying thus: 


‘* Dear Lord, we are lonely. The monks and the saints 
In the city abound, 

But since the shoemaker died not a man 
Have we anywhere found 

Who can play the games that the children love, 
And play them so well, 

(Or tell us the tales of the olden time 
He only could tell. “a 

There is no one to sing us the merry old songs 
As he used to do, 

Or to whittle us toys, for the rest forget how 
(If they ever knew). 

Dear Lord, there are holy monks and to spare 
In the streets of the town: 

Take one of them up to heaven, and send 
The shoemaker down !”’ 


Came the sudden wondrous shining of the smile that lights 
the skies, 
As the King of Heaven answered, ‘‘ Laborerin my vineyard, 


rise ! 
Though thou didst it for the children, thou hast done it unto 


me. 

While a child on earth is living, thou its living saint shalt 
be 

Still we find the little children ; still their eaint lives on the 
earth ; 

And when comes the glorious evening of the Christ-child’s 
hely birth, 

With strange power of speech and motion passes he from 
land to land, 

Scattering blessings for the children everywhere with eager 
hand. 

Where no other saint may enter hecomes in without a word, 

And his coming and his presence mean the coming of the 
Lord ! 


THE DEACON’S BIBLE CLASS. 


A PRIMITIVE CHURCH SERVICE, 
[The Deacon in the Uhatr.] 


HE DEACON. Our lesson this evening introduces 

us to a primitive church service. To prepare us 

for its study I have asked the Parson to give us a short 

account of the primitive churches—the churches of New 

Testament times. 

The Parson takes out of his pocket a few sheets of note 

paper, and reads as follows : 
‘‘THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCHES. 


‘‘The organization of these primitive churches was 
very simple. Generally, the Jewish Synagogue afforded 
the model which was followed. A board of elders ad- 
ministered the affairs of the little community ; some- 
times they were selected by the teacher whose preaching 
had given rise to the organization of the church ; in either 
case they were regarded as chosen by the Holy Ghost. 
The church possessed neither a ritual nor a creed. It is 
probable that the Lord’s Prayer was used in their serv- 
ice ; some Christian doxologies, modified from the an- 
cient psalms, were also in vogue. The prayers were 
generally extemporaneous; the worship was subordi- 
natetoinstruction. Christian hymns were often written 
by individual members for the local church, but these 
were quite as often expressions of Christian truth as of 
prayer or praise. Baptism was universally employed as 
a symbol in the admission of new members. The bap- 
tismal formula seems to have been in the nameof Jesus. 
The formula in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, it is not recorded as in actual 
use in the first century. The breaking of bread in com- 
memoration of Christ’s death, and perhaps in prophetic 
anticipation of his second coming, was an accompani- 
ment of the religious services. It was sometimes fol- 
lowed or preceded by a church supper, which was orig- 
inally intended as a means of social interchange, and of 
providing for the poor out of the resources of their more 
prosperous brethren. But aristocracy crept into the 
church ; the rich provided for themselves sumptuously, 
and left the poor to common fare ; agape, or love-feasts, 
partook of the social degradation of a Greek symposium, 
and sometimes broke up in drunkenness and disorder. 
They were, therefore, early discontinucd. 


International Sunday-School Lesson for January 4, 1885.— 
Acts xx., 2-16. 
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‘* The infant churches had no settled places of worship. 
The houses of the Greeks were generally provided with 
an upper chamber for company and for feasts ; this fur- 
nished the most comfortable place for the simple serv- 
ices of the early Christians. There was but one Chris- 
tian church in a city ; but the members often met from 
house to house, their services being analogous to our 
neighborhcod prayer-meetings. Sometimes a pastor 
was appointed who fulfilled the functions of a modern 
pastor, and who received sume compensation for his 
services. More ordinarily the church service was a 
prayer-meeting, where both men and women partici- 
pated. In Corinth, where the customs of society for- 
bade respectable women from taking any part in the 
public services, and where to speak in a promiscuous 
assemblage was regarded as a a sign of lewdness, Paul 
counseled the women to keep silence. The sacred books 
of these churches were those of the Old Testament. 
Their knowledge of the life of Christ was largely de- 
rived from tradition. When, however, a written ac- 
count of the life and sayings of our Lord came into the 
possession of any church, it was regarded as a pecul- 
iar treasure ; copies were made of it and sent to the 
neighboring churches. In the same way a letter from 
either of the Apostles was regarded by a congregation 
with a reverence second only to that paid to the Old 
Testament itself ; these also were copied and exchanged 
among the churches. Thus, gradually, the New Testa- 
ment collection of sacred writings grew ; it did not come 
into the present form until the second or third century. 
The first catalogue of New Testament books, known as 
the Canon of Muratori, is believed to have written 
during the second century. The effect of the general 
curiosity and suspicion with which the early Chris- 
tians found themselves regarded by both Jew and Gen- 
tile was to keep them united; nevertheless, differences 
of opinion and of sentiment grew into divisions. The 
most serious were those between the Jewish and the 
Gentile converts; but then, as now, different teachers 
impressed their personality on their disciples. There 
were followers of Paul, of Apollos, of Peter, and of 
others who, assuming to be less sectarian, claimed to 
be pre-eminently the followers of Christ. The churches 
were generally composed of the lower classes in 
society. We can hardly conceive the degree of social 
and political oppression which those classes suffered. 
To them the assurance of the love of God, and of the 
second coming of a King whose coronation and glory 
they should share, was full of inspiration and of attrac- 
tion. In the first century, however, as in the nine- 
teenth, the moral life of the convert was not always 
affected by this religious hope, and the admonitions of 
the Apostles against fornication, uncleanliness, inordi- 
nate affection, and concupiscence, and covetousness, 
are a significant and conclusive indication that the moral 
life of the primitive churches was far bclow that of 
the churches of to-day.” 

Mr. Geer. Do you suppose, Parson, that these 
churches were Congregational, or Episcopal, or Presby- 
terian in their form of government ? 

Tre Parson. Neither! Allthree! Justas it happened! 
Paul cared very little about forms of church govern- 
ment. His life was devoted to making men. He went 
into Greece in the same spirit in which the first teachers 
of the colored people went South afterthe war. They did 
not go to establish a particular system of education, but 
to teach the negroes. The system of education grew 
up afterwards, and on different patterns in different 
localities. Where there was a Jewish synagogue, which 
became the foundation of a Christian church, its form 
of government by a Board of Elders passed over into 
the new organization ; where a new church was. formed, 
and there was sufficient intelligence, the people framed 
it according to their own notions, and chose their own 
officers. In other places Paul selected the officers and 
shaped the organization. When there was need of sup- 
pervision, Paul exercised it ; when there was not, he did 
not. 

Mr. Geer. Then you do not think that the New 
Testament throws any light on what should be the form 
of our church government ? 

Tre Parson. Not much. 

Mr. Harpcar. I thought the very thing the New 
Testament was given us for was to teach us how to 
build churches. 

THe Parson. That was not Paul’s idea of it. He 
tells us that the apostles and prophets and evangelists 
and teachers were given for the perfecting of men and 
bringing them unto a perfect manhood, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. 

Tite Dracon. I see, Parson, that our account tells us 
the disciples came together on the first day of the week. 
What was their authority for substituting the first day 
of the week for the seventh ? 

Tse Parson. No particular authority. The Sabbath 
was a festival day. The Christians had not the heart to 
observe as a festival the day on which their Lord lay 
in the tomb and they were broken-hearted ; nor could 
they pass by without memorial rejoicings the day on 
which he rose from the dead and their buried hopes 


rose with him. Fora time, apparently, both days were 


observed more or less by the church. But Paul insisted 
that no man was to be judged for not observing the 
Jewish Sabbath ; and gradually, as the Gentile element 
grew greater, and the Jewish element proportionately 
less, the Jewish Sabbath dropped out and the first day 
of the week took its place. 

Mr. Harpcar. When did Paul ever say that men 
needn’t observe the Sabbath ? 

Tue Parson. That is, the Jewish Sabbath: in Ro- 
mans xiv., 6 ; and Colossians ii., 16. | 

Mr. GEER. Are we to suppose that the young man 
Eutychus was really killed and restored to life ? 

THE Deacon. I do not know ; perhaps the man who 
wrote the account did not know. Whether he was 
killed and restored to life, or stunned and restored to 
consciousness, is not a question very important for us to 
settle, and I doubt whether we have the means for 
settling it. 

Tue Parson. I would like to redd you what Alford 
says On that subject: ‘‘The youth falls, and is taken up 
dead ; so much is plainly asserted. Peul, not a physi- 
cian, but an apostle, gifted, not with medical discern- 
ment, but with miraculous power, goes down to him, 
falis on him and embraces him—a strange proceeding 
for one bent on discovering suspended animation, but 
not so for one who bore in mind the action of Elijah 
(1 Kings xvii., 21) and Elisha (2 Kings iv., 34), each time 
over a dead body ; and having done this, not before, he 
bids them not to be troubled, for his life was in him. 
I would ask any unbiased reader, taking these details 
into consideration, which of the two is the natural inter- 
pretation, and whether there can be any reasonable 
doubt that the intent of Luke is to relate a miracle of 
raising the dead, and that he mentions falling on and 
embracing him as the outward significant means taken 
by the apostle to that end ?” 

Tne Deacon. Are there any practical lessons which 
any of you can suggest in this incident ? 

Mr. Harpcar. The deadly sin of going to sleep in 
church. | | 

Mr. Jr. The deadly danger of preaching 
too long sermons. 

JENNIE. Any place is a church where Christians 
assemble to worship Christ. 

Tur Parson. The necessity of ‘line upon line.”’ 
Paul did not content himself with simply preaching 
the Gospel as an itinerant, but went back over the 
ground and gave the converts much exhortation. 

Latcvs. The reward which man gives for righteous- 


ness. While Paul was devoting his life to save his | 


fellow-men, the Jews “— in wait for him to kill him. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
PAUL AGAIN. 


By Emity MILuer. 


H, it's Paul again,” said Mary, peeping at the 

lessons over her mother’s shoulder. 

going to study about him forsix months: Paul at Troas, 

Paul at Miletus, Paul at Jerusalem. I think we shall be 
pretty well acquainted with Paul.” 

James. Well, I like Paul better than Solomon. Sol- 
omon was a rich king ; it doesn’t seem as if he could be 
very much of an example to us. Our teacher said that 
there were two things Solomon never theught of trying 
in all hisexperiments. One was earning his own living, 
and the other was forgetting himself for other people. 
That is just what Paul did. He was poor, and had lots 
of trouble, and had to work for his daily bread, but he 
wanted so much to help others that he never thought 
about himself. 

JENNIE. I’ve wondered sometimes why so much of 
the Bible is filed up with stories about people ; telling 
all they did, and what happened to them. Some of it 
doesn't round so very important to know. 


Moruer. And you think if you had written the 


Bible you would have putin more rules to tell people 
just what to do and what not to do, 

JENNIE. Qh, not exactly that, mamma; of course, 
God knew best what to put in the Bible. 


MornerR. You need not look distressed, my dear. 


It is right and proper totry to find out God’s reasons 
whenever we can. Let us try to find the wisdom of 
God’s plan in filling so much of the Bible with stories of 
people. How did your painting teacher begin with you, 
Mary ? 

Mary. Why, she taught me a few things about mix- 
ing the colors, and what brushes to use, and then she set 
me to painting a flower. 

Morner. And did she say, ‘‘makea flower with 
five roundish petals, three of them purple and two yel- 
low, with a stem about three inches Jong, and four green 
leaves with jagged edges ?” 

Mary. Of course not that way, mamma; she just 
gave me a flower and told me to copy it the very best I 
could, and when I couldn’t, because a flower is al! 
around, and a picture doesn’t have any behind to it, she 
gave me a picture of a flower she painted herself, 
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Mornuer. Thenit is harder to copy a flower than to 
copy a picture of a flower, I suppose ? 

Mary. Why, yes, because when some one else has 
painted it you can see how they did it. | 

Motner. And it would be very hard, almost im- 
possible, for any one to paint a flower just from rules and 
descriptions ? 

JeNNrE. Unless it might. be a painter who had 
learned all about it, and then TL ‘suppose it would bra be 
copying the picture he saw in his mind. 

Motner. Yes, that is true; and so it seems to me 
the best way to help people make Christian characters 
would be, instead of giving them rules and descriptions 
of what was wanted, to show them pictures, so they 
could see just how it wasdone. So we have Moses and 
Abraham and David and S .muel and Paul, all of them 
pictures of godly, beautiful lives, but none of them so 
perfect as to be free from faults. And then God takes 
all that was beautiful and grand and noble in all these 
characters and shows it to us in one man, Jesus Christ. 
So we have a series of patterns in which we can copy 
the beauties and avoid the blemishes, and one perfect 
pattern with which we can compare our work. Don't 
you think Pal’s life is better than any set of rules for 
serving the Lord ? 

Henry. I think so, and it’s the little things in the 
stories, that don't seem very important, that make you 
feel as if you knew the people. Don’t you remember, 
Jennie, when you worked and worked over your ‘‘ Girl 
and Doves,” and couldn’t make her look as if she was 
Miss Mary putin a few little criss-cross 
scratches and just made it come alive in a minute ? 

All the children laughed, and James said : I guess this 
little story in the lesson to-day is to make Paul seem 
alive. 1 can just see it all: the disciples crowded into 
that upper chamber, away up in the third story, with 
lights burning all around, so that every one could sce 
Paul. And I suppose every time he went away from 
them they thought it might be the last time they should 
see him, and so they hated to say good-by, and kept on 
talking and asking questions.” 

Jennie. And I suppose that young man sitting fn 
the window was interested in what Paul was saying, 
but he was tired; and at last he fell asleep. I think 
anybody would with such a long sermon. 

MorTner. 
made when the voung man fell out at the window, and 


how they al! rushed down the stairs, and cried and la- 


mented over him until Paul assured them that he was 
not dead. 

Mary. Te really was dead at first, wasn’t he? 
Only when Paul embraced him he asked God to let his 
spirit come back info him, and it came. 

Hexry. I think somebody who was near that 
young man might have looked out a little for him, and 
waked him up when they saw him going to sleep in 
such a dangerous place. 

Mornuenr. Maybe that is a good lesson for us to 
learn from this story: that we ought to look out for 
people when we see they are in danger, and not be so 
much engaged in hearing for ourselves as to forget 
about others. The last picture I see is Paul going away 
from Troas early in the morning, just as the day was 
breaking. Ife went on foot, and all alone. Probably 
he hada staff in his hand, and a little wallet with some 
bread in it hung from his girdle, and perhaps his tools 
that he used in making ients hung over his shoulder. 
That was the last time his friends at Troas ever saw 
him. Te walked to the seaport, and went on board a 
little ship and sailed away to Miletus. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Evitors will be glad to receive items of news for these columnea.} 

—A pleasant meeting of Methodists and Unitarians 
occurred at Boston, Sunday evening, December 14, the 
occasion being the reopening of Morgan Chapel. The 
chapel was left by the late Rev. Henry Morgan to the Benev- 
olent Fraternity of Churches, a Unitarian organization, the 
condition of the legacy being that a Methodist clergyman 
shall fill the pulpit. Mach interest was taken in the occa- 
sion. Addresses were made by the Hon. William Claflin, 
the Rev. EF A. Horton, the Rev. S. C. Jones, the Rey. James 
Freeman Clarke, D.D., the Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 

—At Concord, N. H., the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
consecration of St. Paul’s(Episcopal) Church was observed 
December | 4. 

—There has recontly been trouble in the French Catholic 
parish of Notre Dame de Lourdes at Fall River, Mass., be- 
cause of opposition to Father McGee, and a desire to have 
a French Canadian priest. On Sunday, December 14, the 
opponents of Father McGee took possession of the church 
building, and prevented the celebration of mass. They 
have voted to send a delegation to Rome to lay the case 
before the Pope. 

~-The New Fugland Methodist Historica! Society held its 
monthly meeting in Wesleyan Building, Boston, December 
15. The report of the librarian showed that they had re- 
ceived books from twelve donors, some of the books being 
valuable. 

—Last week the Swedish Congregational Church of Bos- 


~ ton was recognized by a council called by the Executive Com- 


mittee of the Home Missionary Society. The church has 


Think what a commotion it must have 


a membership of Swedes who come from many outlying 
districts, and is doing good missionary work in the vicinity 
of its place of worship, Father Taylor’s Bethel. 

—On Tuesday night of last week Will Carleton delivered 
his poetical lecture on ‘‘ The Science of Home’”’ in Boston 
It was one of a course being given under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and was listened to by a 
large and appreciative audience. 

—The quarterly conference of the Essex County Sons of 
Temperance was held at Beverly, Mass., December 16. 
Thirteen divisions, having a membership of 1,700, were 
represented ; and the reports showed that they were flour- 
ishing. 

—The balance of the money which the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Cambridge, Mass., were trying to 
raise for the purchase of a building has been subscribed. 

—The East Baptist Church of Lynn, Mass., which has been 
renovated and improved, was rededicated December 17. 
The Rev. O. P. Gifford, of Boston, preached the sermon. 

—The Rev. George Landor Perrin delivered a lecture en- 
titled ‘‘ From Ocean to Ocean”’ at the Shawmut Avenue 
Universalist Church, Boston, December 17. 

—A new Congregational chapel was dedicated last week 
at Westville, Conn. 

—The Rev. Jotham 8. Sewall, late of Chicago, died De- 
cember 18, at Bangor, Me., at the home of his son, Professor 
Jobn 8. Sewall. He was ninety-three years old. 

—The Rev. Edward Braislin, of Newton Center, Mass., 
who last summer made a tour of Palestine, lectured before 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association last week, 
taking his trip for a subject. The lecture was iilustrated 
with stereopticon views. 

—The International Temperance Society report that the 
publishing house of the Society bas not been so well sup- 
ported during the current year. Atthe present time the 
‘National Society is supporting four missionaries in the 
South. These men are doing a most excellent work among 
the colored people. The Rev. Robert Graham, of England, 
at the meeting held by the Guild of St. Chrysostom, said, in 
the course of his remarks: ‘‘I do not believe in prohibition, 
because as a practical man I do not believe it is practicable, 
but I do believe in high license, for with it we might con- 
trol the evil.’’ 

—The Committee of Foreign Missions of the Women’s 
Auxillary held a meeting in the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
New York, on Sunday evening of last week. The Bishop of 
Western Texas presided. The meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Mr. Gardiner, who has just returned from Japan. 
He asks for aid for the schools established in that country. 

—The fourteenth anniversary of the Lexington Avenue 
Baptist Church and Sunday-school was celebrated on Sun- 
day evening of last week. 

—'I'he Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association are stil] 
working very hard to increase the receipts of this year over 
that of any previous year. Itis to be hoped that all the 
churches willtake up a collection in their beharf. 

—The difficulties with regard to the transfer of the church 
at Ormond Place and Jefferson Street, Brooklyn, from the 
vestry of the Church of the Mediator to the trustees of the 
newly organized Baptist Church have been settled. It is 
expected that the church will be ready for services in a few 
weeks. The pulpit will be occupied by the Rev. Emory J. 
Haynes. 

—The Rey. D. V. M. Johnson, rector of St. Mary’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., preached his 
twenty-ninth anniversary sermon as rector, December 14. 

—The Miller Memorial Church on Stuyvesant Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will hereafter be known as the Stuyvesant 
Avenue Congregational Church. 

—The pews of the Central Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., were sold on the evening of December 16. 
The sum of $18,000 was realized, which is £1,000 more than 
last year. 

—The twelfth annual report of the State Charities Aid 
Association, which embraced the report of the five standing 
committees and the forty-nine visiting committees, was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting held on Tuesday of last week. 
The children’s committee are paying special attention to 
the children in the poorhouses in this State, with a view of 
correcting existing evils. A bill has been prepared by one 
of the committees to establish municipal lodging-houses 
under the control of the Commissioners of Charities and 
Correction. This bill was crowded out at the last session of 
the State Legislature, but will again be urged by the com- 
mittee. An effort will be made to establish cold-water 
fountains in the tenement-house district. Efforts are being 
made to instruct the poor with regard to the laws made for 
their protection. Through the efforts of one of the sub- 
committees working-girls’ clubs have been organized, and 
an interest has been aroused throughout the State in the 
establishment of reading-rooms, circulating libraries, and 
such other means for the elevation of the working popula- 
tion as is adapted to special localities. The committee of 
the Association on the Care of the Insane-report progress, as 
do also the committee of the Society for First Aid to the 
Injured. The Association has a library containing several 
thousand books relating to their work, which is open to 
any responsible person interested in a similar work. 

—A class for training mothers in the kindergarter system 
of education has been opened in Brooklyn at 16 Smith Street. 
Sessions are held Wednesday and Saturday evenings of each 
week. 

—The Young Men's Christian Association of New York 
have issued a book containing prayer-meeting topics for 
each day inthe year. It is very suggestive. 

~—Thieves gained access to the South Reformed Church in 
South Brooklyn and removed the carpet from the floor of 
the church. 

—St. Ann’s Protestant Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., isa free church, and as such has been most successful. 
The canvass of the parish is carried on in the most business- 


like manner, every member of the church being called upon 
to specify the amount of his weekly offerings. This enables 
the gentleman having the business affairs of the parish in 
charge to form some idea of the resources at their com- 
maud. 

—Public services will be held in the Brooklyn Skating 
Rink on Sunday evenings, that of December 2T being under 
charge of Lydia and Peter Mamreoff Van Finkelstein, who 
are natives of Palestine. 

—At the annual meeting of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Workingmen’s Homes the report showed the Society 
to be most successful. The care of the lodging-houses has 
been given to a special committee ; the Society propose 
during the coming year to erect another model tenement- 
house in addition tu those already under the care of the 
Society. 

—The topics for the week of prayer—J anuary 4-10, 1885—as 
suggested by the Evangelical Alliance, are as follows: Sun- 
day, ‘‘ The Good Fight of Faith ;’’ Monday, * Praise and 
Thanksgiving ;’’? Tuesday, ‘‘ Humiliation and Confession ;”’ 
Wednesday, ‘‘ Prayer for the Church of Christ ;” Thursday, 
‘Prayer for Families, Schools, and Colleges ;’’ Friday, 
‘* Prayer for Nations Saturday, Prayer for Missions.” 

—A novel entertainment, called ‘‘ An Evening in Sweden,” 
was recently given by the Rev. M. W. Montgomery in Ply- 
mouth church, Minneapolis. The results of careful obser- 
vation of Scandinavian characteristics and habits were 
presented in a familiar preliminary address. In the exhibi- 
tion of costumes and customs which followed, the speaker 
was assisted by a number of Swedish young men and 
women. The receipts at the doors proved the presence of 
between 1,700 and 1,800 people, one-half of whom were Scan- 
dinavians. 

-—The centennial anniversary of the birthday of the Rev. 
Dr. Oliver 8. Taylor was celebrated in the First |’resbyterian 
Church at Auburn, N. Y., on the evening of December 17. 
Several prominent ministers made addresses. 

—St. Ann’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Philadelphia, 
Pa., propose erecting a new mission chapel, to cost $5,000. 

—The Second Congregational Church at Mansfield, Conn., 
was reopened December 14. 

—The managers of the Tyler City Home for Pauper Chil- 
dren at New Haven, Conn., have issued a card inviting the 
public to find homes for the children committed to the care 
of the Home. Recently the managers have been accused of 
proselyting. This they most strenuously deny, and have 
invited the Roman Catholic Bishop of Connecticut to work 
with them in securing homes for destitute children. 

—The new statistics taken from advance sheets of the Con- 
gregational Year-Book for 188 are: Whole number of 
churches, 4,092 ; with pastors, 937 ; not supplied, 1,012; new 
churches, 117 ; whole number of ministers, 3,889 ; whole num- 
ber of church members, 401,549 ; net increase, 5,310; added 
on profession, 17,923; adult baptisms, 8,290; infant, 5,801; 
Sabbath-school members, 478,357 ; increase, 11,220; benev- 
olent contributions, as reported by 3,000° churches, $1,523,- 
$24.22; home expenditures, as reported by 3,000 churches, 
$3,884, 105.91. 

—A Council of Recognition, representing fifteen Baptist 
churches of Northern New Jersey, refused to recognize 
the newly organized Baptist church at Newark, until after the 
decision of the Mutual Council which has been called to in- 
vestigate the charges made against the pastor, Mr. Guirey, 
while he was pastor of the Mill Street Church at Newark. 

—The Baptist Social Union of Brooklyn, N. Y., are devot- 
ing their attention at present to the establiskment of mission 
churches in the neglected portions of the city. Atthemeet- 
ing last week valuable statistics were presented, showing 
the nearly churchleas condition of the various outlying dis- 
tricts. 

—Just after the opening of the morning services at Christ 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., December 21, smoke issuing from 
the vestibule warned the rector and congregation that the 
building wasonfire. The rector dismissed the congregation, 
who left the building without any excitement. The fire was 
extinguished, but not before damage to tht amount of two 
thousand dollars was done. Repairs will be made at once, 
and services will be resumed next Sunday. 

—Assistant Bishop Potter held an ordination service yes- 
terday morning in St. Bartholomew’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, New York. Three deacons, John Hilliard Ranger, 
Frederick W. Clampett, assistant pastor in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, and August Ullmann, were advanced to the 
order of priests. 

—The celebration, December 19, of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of the Rev. J. W. Chadwick was most 
successful, Several prominent clergymen took part in the 
exercises. 

—Mr. Dwight L. Moody is endeavoring to establish a col- 
lege for the education of lay missionaries at Chicago, I. 
Temporary rooms have been hired, and about fifty pupils 
are enrolled. The object is to give a course of Bible read- 
ings that will fit men and women for missionary work and 
house-to-house visitation. It is thought that an endowment 
fund of $250,000 can be raised. Mr. Moody will labor sey- 
eral months of the year as teacher. 

~The Congregational church at Lebanon, N. Y., will be 
dedicated December 30. 

—The Old People’s Home at Hartford, Conn., was dedi- 
cated December 18. The services were impressive. 

—The Sunday Society of London has procured the open- 
ing of the library at Keswick through the new Vicar, who 
is hberal minded ; and although the Town Council of Chester 
has discontinued, after a twelvemonth’s trial, the Sunday 
opening of the local museum, owing to the small attend 
ance, the Society is not disminayed. Its present aim it to 
procure the opening on Sunday of the British History 
Museum, the South Kensington, the Natural History Mu 

seum, the National Gallery, and the museum at Bethnal 
Green, 
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CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 


BABE Divine, whose shining face 
Shed glory from its manger-place, 
(anst break from ‘ily and from star, 
-And smile to silence every war ? 
Nay, thine own self hath sign and say 
In every baby born to-day ! 
—(| Day Noble, January Cottage Hearth. 


SCIENCE AN 


RECENT GOSSIP IN THE MUSICAL AND ARTIS- 
TIC WORLD. 

To one who takes a cursory glance over the events of 
the last three or four weeks in the world of music and 
art, the most prominent feature which will arrest his at 
tention in the very varied artistic landscape will, in all 
probability, be the unwavering success of the German 
artists at the New Metropolitan Opera-House. A suc- 
cession of great works have been produced, which hav 
not failed, except, perhaps, in one instance, to fulfillall the 
expectations that have been raised in the popular mind. 
** Tannhiuser,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘The Huguenots,” ‘‘ Der 
Freischfitz,” ‘‘William Tell,” ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” all have 
been given with a completeness of dramatic, musical,and 
scenic excellence unsurpassed in the history of opera 
in New York—which is, in fact, equivalent to the history 
of opera in America. The latest success at the new 
house was the production, last week, of Meyerbeer’s 
*‘ Prophet,” which stands next to the ‘‘ Huguenots” inthe 
list of this composer's works. The scenic preparations 
for this representation were very extensive, and exceeded 
those made for either ‘‘ Tannbduser” or ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
which two works have proved thus far to be the most 
popular. With such artists are Mmes. Brandt, Krauss, 
Schroeder-Hanfstiinge, Herr, Schott, Herr Robinson, 
and others, and, above all, with so fine an orchestra as 
that which Dr. Damrosch directs, it was inevitable that 
every detail of this and the other works mentioned should 
prove a revelation of an artistic and dramatic unity to 
which New York audiences have long been unaccus. 
tomed. 

Atthe Academy, opera is being given in the usual 
makeshift sort of fashion, and bunglingly, with the 
periodic appearances of Mme. Patti and Mme. Scalchi 
tocajole the subscribers into the belief that they are not 
being cheated wholly of their money sworth. For lovers 
of purely beautiful singing, these ladies offer an unpar- 
alleled delight, which amply repays for the disgorgemeat 
of one’s wallet; but their support is, as a rule, so meager 
and inadequate as to quite shadow the brightness of 
theircharms. A third name, that of Nevada, should be 
added to that of these two artists, for the immediate and 
worthy success won by this young American prima 
donna, who has, as yet, barely been able to give full scope 
to her powers, but in what she has done has proven her 
right to a place with the highest in her special field of 
art. 

In addition to these matters at the two opera-houses, 
the regular concerts of the Philharmonic and Symphony 
Societies, the Novelty Concerts directed by Mr. Van 
der Stucken, and the various single concerts of one sort 
and another,tempt us to devote more space to the mu- 
sical world, ‘but it is as much as we can beallowed to say 
here that they have a!!l been, both in quality of pro- 
gramme and of performance, very interesting, and quite 
up to the standard which, in the first three instances, 
the public have been justly entitled to anticipate. 

In the art world the most recent event of importance 
was the opening, on Wednesday last, of the winter ex- 
hibition at the gallery of American Artists in Twenty- 
third Street. The exhibition comprises three separate 
collections : the exhibition of American artists’ pictures 
proper ; the original designs by Elihu Vedder for the 
Rubdiy it of Omar Khayyim—a magnificent work lately 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; and a collection 
of pictures by George W. Edwards. The latter are not 
particularly striking, and are quite overshadowed in im- 
portance by Mr. Vedder's wonderful and beautiful 
designs, each of which, with its special significance, is 
a study in itself. 

A very valuable discovery, if the picture proves to be 
genuine, has been made by the artist, Mr. W. Hamilton 
Gibson. His treasure-trove is thus described in a recent 
issue of the Boston ‘‘ Transcript :” 

‘“W. Hamilton Gibson, the artist, has discovered what he 
believes to be a genuine Claude Lorraine. While rnmmag 
ing in a loft over a stable at his family homestead at Sandy 
Hook, Conn., recently, he came upon an old picture, covered 
with dirt and varnish. He cleaned it and removed the 
coating of varnish, when, to his delight, a beautiful land- 
scape stood forth. There were trees and rocks, a shepherd 
and shepherdess, and a stone bridge overa stream. Sunlit 
clouds were in the air, and the warm light and color pecal- 
iar to the great master’s painting pervaded the picture. 
On the back of th3 picture was the antograph ‘ Claude 
Lorraine’ and the mongram ‘C. L.’ There was no date, 
and some letters above the name were illegible. Mr. Gib- 
son says that the picture is characteristic in every particu- 
lar, and he has no doubt of the genuineness of his find. 
The epizit in the technique aad the freedom in the draw- 


ing indicate that it was not painted by a copyist. The 
painting came into the hands of Mr. Gibgon’s father, about 
thirty years ago, in some business trapsactions with a Boston 
gentleman. It was warranted at the time to be a ‘ genuine 
old master of great value.’ But asthe varnish with which 
it was covered hid its beauties, it did not meet with favor in 
the family of Mr. Gibson, Sr., and so was ultimately rele- 
gated to the lumber-loft, where it has lain for fifteen years. 
If this is a genuine Claude Lorraine, as Mr. Gibson believes 
it is, it is probably the only one on this continent. Mr. 
Gibson intends to establish its authenticity beyond a 
doubt.”’ 

Mr. T. Cole, the leading American wood engraver, is 
now abroad, on a commission from the ‘‘ Century Mag- 
azine,” making a series of engravings from the works of 
the old masters. One of the pictures which he has thus 
engraved direct from the original paintings appears in 
‘“St. Nicholas” for December—in advance of its pub- 
lication in the ‘‘ Century.’”’ It is a portrait by the great 
Spanish artist, Velasquez, of a little infanta of Spain, 
the daughter of King Philip LV. 

Taere are few students or amateurs but that know of 
the Soule Photograph Company in Boston, and of the 
treasures, in the way of aids to study, which may be 
obtained from their inexhaustible stock of photographs 
of all subjects connected with art stuly. It is said that 
such is the demund for the best reproductions of the 
important pictures of the old and new masters, that 
the Company have been obliged to add some 2,000 
more subjects to their collection, making now a list of 
upward of 8,000 important varieties. The greatest de- 
mand is for unmounted works for use in albums, and 
religious subjects seem to be the most called for. The 
educated classes are accumulating collections of the best 
examples of the old masters whose works are found in the 
galleries of Europe, and the means employed by the Com- 
pany to satisfy this demand tax their utmost resources. 
The extra or large-sized photographs, which the Com- 
pany mount or frame, are fast taking the place of cheap 
engravings, thus popularizing old frescoes by the mas. 
ters, the best sculpture, architectural, and other art 
works of long ago, as well as of to-day. In no way can 
art be studied to better advantage by those who desire 
art knowledge without traveling than by these photo- 
graphs. 


Rooks AND Qutuors. 
THE EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES. 


By J. AvGeustus JOHNSON. 


In the winter of 1869-70, while traveling in tre valley 
of the Orontes, I visited the city of Hamath, which con- 
tains a population of about 30,000 Moslem Arabs, and, 
undismayed by the announcement in Dr. Porter's 
‘* Murray’s Guide-Book ” that ‘‘ there are no antiquities 
in Hamath,” I came upon a stone in the corner of a 
house which bore an inscription in an unknown tongue. 
The characters were so remarkable that I determined to 
obtain copies of these and all others to be found in this 
city of the desert. They were not cunciform nor hiero- 
glyphic, but they were found in a locality once ravaged 
by both the Assyrian and the Egyptian. Evidently 
ideographic, they suggested a record of an ancient peo- 
ple contemporaneous with Nebuchadnezzar or the Pha- 
raohs, and yet history gave no clue to a nation identified 
with either, yet possessing a literature and a military 
power. Owing to the pressure of fanatical Moslems, it was 
impossible to obtain at that time squeeze-impressions, and 
I was glad to obtain the poorer copies derived from the 
application of white sheets of paper to the raised char- 
acters, painted red, found on thisand four other stones. 
These impressions were first published in 1871 by the 
American Palestine Exploration Society in its statement 
No. 1, together with my explanatory paper giving the 
history of the discovery. I thensaid: ‘‘ We should nat- 
urally expect to find in this vicinity some trace of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian conquerors who have ravaged 
the valley of the Orontes, and of their struggles with the 
Hittites on this ancient battlefield. . . . The Carpentras 
stone has been considered by Gescnius to have been 
executed by a Syrian of the Selucidian period. The 
Rosetta stone dates back to 193 B.c. . . . But we shall be 
surprised if the inscriptions of Hamath do noi prove to 
be older and of greater interest than any recent discovery: 
of Egypto-Aramean or hieroglyphic characters.’’ Mr. 
FE. H. Palmer, of the British Syrian Exploration Fund, 
saw our painted copies in Beirfit, and was so persuaded 
of their importance that he induced the British Society 
to send a learned Orieatdlist, Mr. Drake, to Syria to 
obtain squeeze-impressions and photographs of all these 
and any other similar inscriptions. 

Since that time the Orientalists of England, France, 
and (iermany have been at work to find a clue to these 
strange inscriptions. Dr. Sayce, in England, Dr. Eisen- 
lohr, of Heidelberg, Dr. Hitchcock and Dr. Ward, of 
New York (see Johnson's Encyclopedia, *‘ Hamath In- 
scriptions”), and many others have written articles on 


1 The Empire of the Hittites. By William Wright, D.D. With 
Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions, (New York: Scribner 


& Welford.) 


, altogether unique in its design. 


the subject. Notable among these was that of Dr. 
Wright, published in the ‘‘ British Quarterly Review” 
(July, 1882), entitled ‘‘ The Hittites and the Bible.” He 
quotes from my paper, and rejects the idea of Assyrian 
and Egyptian origin, but accepts the suggestion as to the 
Hittites and their struggles with their conquerors, and, 
in his paper of twenty-eight pages, he seeks to establish 
the existence of a Hittite power 1,900 years B.c., which 
continued in great power down to 717 u.c., whenit 
was finally crushed on the battlefield of Carchemish. 
The subject of the Hittite origin of these inscriptions 
continued to growin Dr. Wright's mind until it has 
found expression in this handsome volume of 200 pages, 
which contains a map, by Captain Conder, showing the 
vast extent of the Hittite Empire ; a decipherment of the 
inscriptions, 1 complete set of which is furnished in 


the appendix ; and several chapters, having a unique — 


quality, entitled ‘‘ Hittite Art and Learning,” ‘‘ The 
Extent of the Hittite Empire,” and ‘‘ The Hittites from 
the Bible Standpoint.”’ He draws his information from 
the Bible, from Homer, from the _ hieroglyphics *of 
Egypt and the cunciform characters of Nineveh, ina 
manner interesting alike to the arch:vologist, the scholar, 
and the general reader. Professor Sayce claims to have 
found the clue to the decipherment from a bi-lingual 
inscription ona silver boss in Hittite and cuneiform—an 
electrotype fac-simile of which was found in the British 
Museum. This convex silver plate had in the center 
the figure of a standing warrior, with certain unknown 
hieroglyphics on each sideof him. The standing figure 
and the hieroglyphics were inclosed within a circle, and 
outside this circle, round the rim of the boss, ran a 
cuneiform inscription, ‘‘ Tarik-timmo, king of the coun- 
try of Ermé.” 

As Dr. Wright says, the attempt to reinstate the Hittite 
Empire among the ancient monarchies of the world is 
a hazardous venture, and it may be doubted whether 
be has fully succeeded, but his thoughtful book will serve 
as a landmark, if not as a guidepost, in the right direc- 
tion. Somescholars are not fully in accord with him 
and Dr. Sayce, but if these charactors are not Hittite, 
who can tell what they are? The Hittite tneory may 
well be allowed tostand until some better solution is 
offered. | 

Such disc»veries give a spice to the study of the 
musty records of the past, since a fresh reading may dis- 
cover, if not a continent, at least a nation, peeping out 
between the lines. Here we have presented for our con- 
templation not a mere tribe, such as the Can:anites, the 
Amalekites, the Jebusites, and others mentioned in 
the Old Testament, but a great nation, with a language 
and a literature, and a military power that fought and 
kept at bay the Assyrian and Egyptian armies for more 
than a thousand years, which put one of their princes on 
the throne of the Pharaohs, sold the cave of Machpelah 
to Abraham in the first moneyed transaction mentioned 
in the Bible, and which extended its borders from the 
Black to the Erythrian Sea, from Smyrna to Nineveh, 
from Damascus to Memphis, from the Nile to the 
Euphrates, including Syria, Phenicia, Palestine, and Asia 
Minor. One disturbing element in ali this is that we 
must make place for other gods in the mythology of 
history, and erec’ new altars to hitherto unknown herocs 
who flourished and died before Nebuchadnezzar was 
born. In this uncertain world the one thing which 
seemed settled and determined was ancient history. 
That, at least, was beyond the reach of the iconoclast. But 
now the Hittites are to be vindicated, and there seems no 
help forit ; all hospitable minds, therefore, will continue 


to receive light from the East, where the prophets” 


have ceased to prophesy of the future, but where the 
very stones cry out with revelations of the past. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The illustrated biographical work entitled 
dred Greatest Men (New York: IT), Appleton & Co.) is 
The editor, Dr. Wallace 
Wood, who is also its projector, has for many years 


been a collector of old portrait engravings, and believ- 


ing, as be says, that ‘‘biogranhy is the physiology of 


men of all times. 


history, and archwology its anatomy,” he has selected 
for this work the portraits of 19% of the most famous 
The originals are very old, some of 
them over 300 years, and many of them are extremely 
rare. They have been reproduced by process work, 
with no attempt at retouching or modernizing, and, as 
the editor points out, have in many cases an archicolog- 
ical rather than an artistic value, the aim having been 
faithfulness of reproduction rather than the making of 
pleasing pictures. In general, however, the vigorous 
line work of the old engravers stands out boldly, and, 


notwithstanding the inevitable loss from reproduction, 


the art value of the volume is considerable. The brief 
biographical sketches following the portraits have been 


‘prepared by competent and experienced writers, and 


have the great merit of combining in due proportion the 


‘narration of historic fact with judicious and intelligent 


criticism and comment. They are grouped in eight 
classes, as their subjects are connected with Poetry—in 
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cluding fiction and the drama—Art, Religion, Philos- 
ophy, Ilistory, Politics, Science, and Industry. Thus 
each part presents a special course of history taught 
through biography. What pains have been taken to 
make this a thoroughly excellent. work may be judged 
of from the fact that the general introduction was penned 


by Ralph Waldo Emerson, and the brief introductory 


essuys to the parts, as named atove, are respectively 
by Matthew Arnold, H. Taine, Professor Max Muller, 
and E. Renan. Many people, by the way, would have 
been better pleased had the introduction to ‘‘ Christian- 
ity ’ been from some other pen than that of M. Renan— 
President. Noah Porter, Dean Stanley, Professor H. 
Helmholtz, .J. A. Froude, and Professor John Fiske. 
More than one of these great writers and thinkers has 
passed away since their contributions to this work were 
written, and their essays will be read with peculiar in- 
terest. Wequotea single characteristic paragraph from 
that of Emerson: ‘‘ The great are our better selves, our- 
selves with advantages. It is the only platform on 
which all men can meet. If you deal with a vulgar 
mind, life is reduced to beggary. He makes me rich, 
him I call Plutus, who shows me that every man is mine, 
and every faculty is mine ; who does not impoverish me 
in praising Plato, but contrariwise is adding assets to my 
inventory.” 

The name of L. Clarkson is familiar ‘o purchasers of 
holiday books ; 
ive volumes from the press of E. P. Dutton & Co. 
(New York). In this series ‘‘ Violet Among the Lilies ” 
finds its place as the author's contribution to the current 
tide of holiday work. The illustrations are full page, 
printed in colors, and the publishers have given the 
book the advantages of excellent paper and admirable 
printing. The illustrations are, however, of very uneven 
excellence, and as a whole the volume seems to us 
hardly equal to its predecessors. The ‘‘ Dedication to 
Bertha,” for instance, could not have found place in 
any work in which self-criticism had the slightest rec- 
ovnition. 


A very strange and somewhat morbid story is The Shadow 
of John Wallace, by L. Clarkson (New York: White, Stokes 
«& Allen). The author is a disciple of Browning; and ina 
certain sense the story—if it may so be called—follows 
the lines of ‘‘The Ring and the Book,’’ quotations from 
which are used as ‘‘ Keynote,”’ ‘‘ After-chord,’’ and preludes 
to divisions and chapters. Perhaps the lines, 

“ Which shall be mistily seen, murmuringly heard, 
Mistakenly felt,”’ 

apply to this novel as fittingly as any others. The main 
thread of the story is the mysterious past of a man of an 
ideally noble nature, imbued with intellectual strength, 
religious purity, and the highest refinement, who spends the 
greater part of his life in good works aud submissive pa- 
tience ina humble New England village, carefully conceal- 
ing his identity and antecedents. The latter part of the 
novel is occupied with the attempts of ‘‘ the Poet’’ to_solve 
this mystery. In the end the author allows him to discover 
three separate solutions, all probable, and all sustained by 
circumstantial evidence, but no one of which is clearly 
demonstrated, leaving the reader to choose between them— 
or to reject all. The novel has a certain power, and the 
main character undoubted dignity of character. Yet itisa 
question whether, when one, by searching, has found behind 
the mysticism and occasional supernaturalism the hidden 
meaning, it contains any lesson or thought that might not 
as well have been conveyed by simpler methods. The book 
is unrelievyed by any touch of humor, and was clearly not 
intended to be popular in the ordinary sense. 


George W. Cable has done so great a service to the develop- 
ment of purely American fiction by his artistic and masterly 
treatment of the materials offered by Creole character, man- 
ners, and speech, that a ready welcome must be given to his 
less imaginative historical treatment of the same theme. 
The Oreoles of Louisiana (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) comprises the series of articles that have formed one 
of the most prominent features of ‘‘ The Century ”’ the last 
year. In simple and unpretentious narrative, with here and 
there a bit of picturesque description or striking [character 
sketch, Mr. Cable tells the story of the Creoles’ city, its 
French founders, the origin and surrounding influence of 
the earliest Creoles, the Spanish cession and resulting in- 
surrection of 1768, the growth of Spanish New Orleans for 
thirty-four years, the gradual invasion by Americans, the 
purchase of Louisiana by our Government, Burr’s conspir- 
acy, the Baratarian pirates episode, the British invasion 
and battle of New Orleans, and the later commercial and 
social history of the “ Queen City.’’ The sketch is an in- 
teresting one, and the quaint bits of architecture and land- 
scape presented by the illustrations add greatly to its at- 
tractiveness. With all his faults, the Creole is one of the 
most lovable, as weli as one of the most picturesque, prod- 
ucts of American civilization. Onoe may join heartily in 
Mr. Cable’s wish that the day may be far distant when “‘ the 
Creole will leave his lovable drolleries behind him and speak | 
our tongue with the same dull correctness with which it is 
delivered in the House of Lords.”’ 


Choy Susan, and Other Stories, by W. H. Bishop (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is a capital collection of maga- 
zine stories by one of the most popular of American writers 
of short tales. One is impressed, in glancing at these 
stories, with the versatility of Mr. Bishop’s talent. Nothing 
could be more unlike, for instance, than ‘‘ Choy Susan ”’ and 
‘‘One of the Thirty Pieces,’’ and both differ greatly from 
the other tales in manner of treatment, Of the collection, 


it has appeared on several very attract-- 


" “ Choy Susan”’ is decidedly the most amusing, and ‘‘ One 
of the Thirty Pieces ’’ the most artistic. In the latter, the 
conception of one of the thirty pieces of silver received by 
Judas passing down through the coinage of centuries, and 
leaving ruin and dosolation in its track, has an imaginative 
touch that remotely recalls Hawthorne. The same may be 
said of ‘‘Braxton’s New Art’’—the effort of an artist to 
paint a landscape that should change with the season, “‘ full 
of a subtle mystery, and bringing in something like the gen- 
uine breath of nature ‘upon our walls.’’ As a contrast to 
this, here is ‘‘ Yank Baldwin’s’’ idea of a good novel—one 
shared by many non-admirers of the analytic school: ‘* Just 
two folks, and no more, a-lovin’ for keeps; a-stickin’ to 
each other through thickness and thinness, through better- 
negs and worseness ; a-havin’ no end oO’ rackets, but comin’ 
out all right in the wind-up, and don’t you forget it.”’ 


To the multitude of congratulatory messages, services of 
thanksgiving, and other tokens of love and respect that 
marked the centennial anniversary of the birth of the great 
Jewish philanthropist, Sir Moses Montefiore, is to be added a 
timely literary tribute in the form of a biographical sketch 
by Mr. Lucien Wolf (New York: Harper & Brothers). Mr. 
Wolf has compiled from official documents, newspaper ac- 
counts, private letters, and other data avery complete and 
detailed account of the public and private life of Sir Moses. In 
reading it one is more and more impressed with the fact that 
his benefactions to his race consist not so much in contribu- 
tions of money as in the free and continuous gift of his per- 
sonal services and wisdom. It is comparatively easy for arich 
man to give bountifully of his wealth, but quite a different 
thing to devote his keen business intelligence, his powers of 
diplomacy and negotiation, to encounter willingly the con- 
tinuous hardships of distant journeys in strange, half- 
civilized lands, and in all ways without stint to apply his 
powers of body and mind to the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of arace. This Sir Moses did ; and for this the Hebrew 
people honor him far more highly than for his generosity in 
money expenditure. The story, as told by Mr. Wolf, has in 
itelements of adventure and even of romance. It will be 
read with interest by thousands of admirers of the venera- 
ble philanthropist. 


In selecting Bayard Taylor’s }iews Afoot for republication 
in a new and very handsome edition, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
(New York) have brought out in a new form an extremely 
entertaining book, and, inconnection with the recent publi- 
cation of Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ a timely ore. 
It was upon this work that Bayard Taylor laid the founda- 
tion of his earliest literary reputation, and i. possesses, 
therefore, the unfailing interest which attaches to the earlier 
efforts of a man of great versatility and of notalittle genius. 
Thecharm of this book lies not in completeness or philo- 
sophical interest, but In the freshness of impression which 
pervades its pages, and which reproduces foreign cities, 
landscapes, and character, not through a literary medium, 
but through a vital one. Everybody knows the book, for 
everybody has read it; it is only necessary to add that the 
publishers have given this Kennett edition a very handsome 
dress, large page, clear type, heavy paper, and anumber of 
full-page illustrations. 

A complete edition of Tennyson’s works in a single volume, 
clearly printed and substantially bound, has long been a want 
of American readers, and this want is now met by the Com- 
plete Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson (New York: 
Harper Brothers). In asingle handsome volume, with the 
typographical excellence which characterizes the Harper 
publications, we find here the entire body of work with 
which the poet Laureate is associated. Of that work it is 
not necessary to speakin this place; all things considered, 
Tennyson’s poetry is unquestionably the most varied, the 
most musical, and the most substantial contribation to the 
English poetry of the day. In this edition it has a dress in 
every way appropriate. Numerous illustrations are scat- 
tered through the volume, and a charming introduction is 
furnished by Mrs. Ritchie’s sketch of the Poet Laureate, 
which is reprinted from ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine.’’ The book 
is very handsomely bound. 


The Elements of Knglish Speech, by Isaac Bassett Chaate 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.), is a thoroughly original 
and suggestive book. It is not a text-book, nor intended 
to supplement text-books, but may rather be described asa 
popular study in comparative philology. Taking up, one 
by one, the elements of English speech, the author draws 
from English literattire and from the classic and modern 
languages a great variety of illustrations, etymological and 
otherwise, and thus analyzes the origin, nature, uses, and 
relations of the component parts of ourtongue. Designedly, 
his method is somewhat desultory, and he does not hesitate 
to go very far afield from the beaten path to gather any 
philological treasure he may espy. All students of lan- 
guage will find inuch to interest tnem in the little volume, 
which possesses a stronger literary interest than most books 
of its class. 


Mr. John Ap Thomas Jones is the author of Euphrasia 
and Alberta, two poetic romances, both of some little merit, 
though they cannot be said to rise very high above the level 
of amateur poetry. The first isatale of the Second Cru- 
sades, and is told in the Spencerian stanza ; while the second, 
a gentle love story of the days of knights and troubadours, 
isin style a weak reflection of Scott. Versification and 
rhyme are smooth and correct, and the shortcomings of the 
little volume are negative rather than positive. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. — & Co.) 


LITERARY | NOTES. 


—'‘*Harper’s Young People’’ has already, it is said, an 
English edition of 50,000 copies. 

—J. R. Osgood & Co. have imported a limited edition of 

Professor Beal’s ‘* Buddb'st Records of the Western World,’’. 


—-Tennyson’s new drama, ‘‘ Thomas a Becket,’’ has just 
appeared in England. The poet states in the preface that 
the work is not intended for the theater. 

—-The artistic cover ofJohn Burroughs’s new book, “* Fresh 
Fields,’’ was designed by Mrs. Henry Whitman, of Boston. 

—James Anglim & Co. (Washington, D. C.) will publish, 
early next year, the ‘‘ Shakespearean Keferce,’’ a cyclopedia 
of Shakespearean words, obsolete and modern, with expla- 
nations, commentaries, annotations, etymologies, ete. 

—The first edition of ‘‘ Heretics of Yesterday,’’ by the Rev. 
8S. E. Herrick, of Mount Vernon Church, Boston, was ex 
hausted almost immediately after its publication, and a 
second edition of the book is now meeting with a rapid 
sale. 

—The December number of ‘‘ Good Cheer’’ (Greenfield, 
Mass.) is notable, not only for the variety and interest of 
its contents, but for its excellent typography. ‘‘ Giood 
Cheer’’ sets an example in this direction which many far 
more expensive papers would do well to follow. 

—The Nineteenth Century Club of this city will devote 
the evening of Tuesday, February 2., to the discussion of 
the Greek question. President Eliot will explain the recent 
modifications on the old college system at Harvard, and 
will be followed by President Porter, of Yale, and President 
McCosh, of Princeton. 

—The ‘Children’s New-Church Magazine’’ for 
(Boston: Massachusetts New-Church Union) makes in col- 
lected form a neat little volame, with many pretty short 
stories, sketches, puzzles, etc., affording a pleasant variety 
of reading matter for the little ones, with a strong religious 
and moral clement. 

—A very pretty holiday novelty, published by Spinny & 
Perkins (Bible House, New York), is the story of ‘*‘ Sweet 
Girl Goldie,’’ a pretty little tale of butterfly-time, with a 
great deal more of sense than ita title would imply. The 
publication is in the form of a handsome tropical buttertly, 
and Miss L. B. Humphrey has put some very nice work 
into the designs. 

—David Douglas, the well-known Edinburgh publisher, is 
to bring out during the winter an edition of Mr. T. B. 
Aldrich’s prose writings. Mr. Aldrich’s books are widely 
known on the Continent as well as in England, and transla- 
tions of several of his volames have been published in 
French, German, Italian, Dutch, Danish, and Norwegian. 

—One of the standard and time-honored publications of 
the day is the ‘‘ Eclectic Magazine,’’ which continues, as it 
has done for many years, to furnish its readers with ex- 
cellent selections of the best foreign literature in the shape 
of magazine articles. The habitual reading of such a maga- 
zine as the ** Eclectic ’’ keeps one abreast of the best modern 
thought and alive to the movement of current feeling. 

—Cassell & Co. (New York) are presenting to subscribers 
of the ‘*‘ Magazine of Art’’ a very effective etching of A. 8. 
Monks's ‘‘ Crossing the Pasture.’’ The flock of sheep loiter- 
ing up @ piece of rolling country on a late autumn day is 
admirably clear and free from any kind of artifice. The 
etching is one of those genuine and thoroughgoing pions of 
work which we are glad to commend. 

—The Christmas number of the ‘‘ Publisher’s Weekly ”’ 
comes out this year with its usual wealth of illustrations 
and information for purchasers of holiday books. The 
admirable series of which the ‘‘ Publisher’s Weekly”’ is 
one are of great service not only to the trade, but to book 
buyers, and are to be heartily commended for the thorongh- 
ness and skill with which book news is collected and 
arranged. 

—Mr. Edmund Gosse will deliver a course of lectures in 
January at Johns Hopkins University. The title of the course 
will be ‘‘ Shakespeare to Pope,’’ and the subject of it may 
broadly be said to be the rise and development of the clas- 
sical school of English poetry in the seventeenth century. 
It will be divided into the following lectures: 1. Poetry at 
the death of Shakespeare. 2. Waller and Sacharissa. 3. The 
Exiles. 4. Davenantand Cowley. 5. The Reaction. 6. The 
Restoration. A shorter course on ‘‘Gray and the Recent 
History of his Writings,’’ a subject to which Mr. Gosse has 
recently been giving special attention, has aleo been pre- 
pared by him for the Baltimore audience. 

—We have received the first part of a ‘‘ Sketch of the Po- 
litical History of the United States,’’ by J. B. Mansfield 
(Effingham, Kansas: Pablished by the Author), The ex- 
traordinary political theory on which it proceeds is that our 
national history is that of a fierce race-conflict between 
Anglo-Saxons, Celts, and negroes, and that the Revolution- 
ary War ended in an Anglo-Saxon republic, which was over- 
thrown in 1798-99 by a “‘ revolt lof the Celts, who ruled the 
country for the next sixty years,’? when the result of the 
Rebellion restored the Anglo-Saxon rule. The author be- 
lieves that the South has risen upon its ruins to be a threat- 
ening and formidable power in the Union again, and evi- 
dently feels very strongly on the subject of Dr. Burchard’s 
three R’s, ‘‘ Ram, Romanism, and Rebellion.’’ Altogether, 
the “‘ sketch ”’ is a literary curiosity, and the title-page may 
be correctly described as unique. 

—The December number of the ‘“‘ Andover Review,”’ which 
completes the first year’s existence of this scholarly and 
valuable exponent of modern thought, fully maintains the 
standard of excellence set by its predecessors. Three articles 
inthe present number will attract especial attention: the 
Rev. Francis H. Johnson’s “ Evolution of Conscience,” an 
elaborate and thoughtful essay: Paul Hamifton Hayne’s 
résumé of the lately published “Life of Bayard Taylor,” 
which contains many bits of appreciative criticism ; and 


Mr. George R. Stetson’s ‘*‘ Literacy and Crime in Masgacbu- | 


setts.’’ Mr. Stetson takes a decidedly pessimistic view of 
the moral status of the Bay State, finding on every side 
‘* positive indications of an existing and increasing laxity in 
public morals, of the weakening of the moral sense, and the 
decline In habits of virtue.’’ The editorial and critical de 


partments of the “‘Review”’ are,as always, original, pro. 
gressive, and yigorous, 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—William H. Dowden, of Easton, has accepted 
e call'o Rowley, Mas; 

—William C. Scofield, of Westhampton, Mass., 
has accepted the call to become the missionary 
agent of the Western Association of New York 
Congregational Churches. 

—Wiilliam Cuthbertson, pastor of the Leavitt 
Street Church at Chicago, I11., has resigned ; the 
resignation is to take effect January 1. 

—William G. Poor, of Yale Theological Sem- 
inary, has received a call to the church at Mystic 
River, Conn. 

—E. A. Squier, pastor of the church at Winoo- 
ski, Vt., has met with unusual success during 
the past year. 

—Dougias Carlisle, pastor of the church at 
Allegbany City, Pa., has received a call to the 
ehurch at Brocktou, Mass. 

—F. J. Mundy was installed pastor of the First 
Church at Lynn, Mass., last week. 

—Nelson Millard, pastor of the church at Nor- 
walk, Conn., is talked of in connection with the 
presidency of Union College. 

—J.C. Staples, pastor of the church at South 
Deerfield, Mass., has accepted a call to the church 
e Littleton, N. H. 

—s. L. Allen has been installed pastor of the 
church at Henniker, N. H. 

—George Dustan, pastor of the Union Church 
at Peterboro’, N. H., has resigned. 

—E. H. Martin, of Perry Center, N. Y , has as- 
cepted a call to the church at Deadwood, Dak. 

—Hector Alex. Mcintire, a recent graduate of 
Yale Seminary, will supply the church at Derby, 
Conn., for one year. 

—W. F. Blackman, pastor of the First Church 
at Steubenville, Vhio., has resigned. 
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—R. F. Alger, pastor of the church at Becket, 
Mass., has received a call to the church at 
Beverly, Mas:. 

—H. J. White, pastor of the North Street 
Church at Bath, Me., has accepted acall to the 
First Church at Augusta, Me. 

—J. W. Grimes has entered upon his duties 
as pastor of the First Church at West Springfield, 
Mass. 

—Q. H. Still has resigned the pastorate of the 
church at Sag Harbor, Long Island, N. Y., and 
accepted a call to Greenwich, R. I. 

—D. J. Myers, a recent graduate of the Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary, has accepted a call to 
the Ninth Street Church at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—Reuben Jeffrey, pastor of the Tabernacle 
Church at Denver, Col., has resigned and re- 
turned to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Edward Lanx, of New York, has accepted a 
call to the church at Greenport, Long Island, 
N. Y. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—F. F. Burgess, recently assistant at St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Philadelphia, has accepted the 
oail to St. John’s Church at Worcester, Mass. 

—George M. Fiske, recently of St. Mark’s 
Church at Philadelphia, Pa., has accepted the 
call to St. Stephen’s Church at Providence, R. I- 

—Frank Woods Baker has resigned the rector- 
ship of Zion Church at Newport, R. I. He sails 
for Europe at once. 

—Chauncey Brewster, rector of Christ Church 
at Detroit. Mich., has received a call to the 
Church of the Epiphany at Washington, D C. 

—Thomas A. Tidball, rector of Christ Church 
at Lexington, Hy., has received a call to St, 
Paul's Church at Camden, N. J. 

—J. Sanders Reid has accepted the call to 
Trinity Church at Newark, N. J. 

—Charles L. Wells, rector of the Church of 8&t. 
John the Evangelist, of Hingham, Mass., has 
resigned to accept a call to Gardiner, Me. He 
will be succeeded by Walter E. C. Smith, of 
Cambridge. 

BAPTIST. 


—F. H. Rowley, pastor of the church at Titus- 
ville, Pa., has accepted the cal! to the church at 
North Adams, Mass. ’ 

—George N. Howard, of Franconia, N. H., has 
accepted a cali tu the Paige Street Church at 
Lewell, Mass. 

—O. W. Kimball, pastor of the church at 
Campton, N. H., has accepted a call to Cottage 
City, N. H. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—D.H. Martin, a recent graduate of the Union 
Theological Seminary, was installed pastor of 
the Union Reformed Church at Ogden Avenue 
and 168th Street, New York. 

—Johnson Hubbell, rector of St. John’s Re- 
formed Episcopal Church at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has resigned. 

—J. L. Shooy, pastor of the Centenary Method- 
ist Episcopal Church at Camden, N. J., will be 
transferred to the Philadelphia Conference in 
the spring. 

—W. 8S. Ralph, pastor of the Universalist 
church at Peoria, Ill, has accepted a call to the 
church at Sycamore, Ill. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—8.C. McElroy, of Beaumont, N. J., has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Bethany, N. Y. 

—David Moffatt Halliday, aretired clergyman, 
of Princeton, N. Y., died at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Deeember 7, aged seventy-four years. 

—R B. Johns, pastor of the Shiloh Church at 
New York, has resigned. 

—O. C. Thorne, pastor of the church at Shorts- 
yille, N. ¥., has resigned, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CENTURY 


FOR JANUARY 
CONTAINS: 
THE WAR SERIES, 


Reoeollections of Foote and the Gun-Boats. 
By Captain James B. Eads, the builder 
of the Mississippi fleet. 


Operations of the Western Flotilla. 
Engagements at 
Belmont, Fort Henry, Fort Donel son, 
Fort Pillow, Memphis, and 
Island No. 10. 
By Rear-Admival Henry Walke ; illustrated. 


Recent Architecture in America: Churches, 
By Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer ; illustrated. 


Edward Everett Hale, 


By William Sloan Roett with full-page 
portrait. 


The Knight of the Black Forest. 
By Grace Denio Litchfield. A novelette begun 
in December, illustrated by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote. 


The Making of a Museum, 
Lrvest Ingersoll. The new National Mu- 
L seum at Washington, fully illustrated. 


The Rise of Silas Lapham. 
By W. D. Howells, A novel begun in No- 
vember. 


Christianity and Popular Amusements, 
By Washington Gladden. <A practical essay. 


Orpiment & Gamboge, 
By Jvory Black. A short story. 


The Freedman’s in Equity. 
* By George W. Cable. A timely paper. 


The Kalispel Country. 
By Eugene V. Smalley. With Map of Montana. 


A Short Story by Mark Twain. 
‘* Jim's Investments, and King Sollermun,”’ 
Illustrated by E, W. Kemble. 


Poems, 
By John Vance Cheney, R. W. Gilder,and others, 


Topics of the Time. 


The Degradation of Politics—The Newspaper 
and the Organ—A Grave Responsibility. 


n Letters, 
The Trouble with the Stage, Church Music, 
Political Work for Young Men, 
Co-operative Studies, 

Old Questions and New(by a Southern Dem- 
ocrat), Another Plan for Women’s | 
Clubs, The Apathy of Women, 

Our Church Club, ete. 


Bric-a-Brac. 
Poems in lighter vein, cartoons, etc. 


The November and December numbers of 
Tue Century contained the first chapters of 
Mr. Howie lls’s novel, and the beginning of the 
War Series—(eneral Beauregard’s descrip- 
tion of ‘‘The Battle of Bull Run,” and Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace’s article on ‘* Fort Donel- 
son,’’ both fully illustrated. In February 
will a pear General Grant’s account of 
‘‘ The Battle of Shiloh,’’ with numerous illus- 
trations, and the story of the battle from the 
Confederate point of view, by the son of the 
Confederate leader, General Johnston, killed 
at Shiloh. In March will come the account 
of the fight between the‘‘ Monitor”? and 
‘* Merrimac ’’ as told by the senior surviving 
officer of the ‘‘Merrimac.’’ Other impor- 
tant papers will follow. 

Back numbers have been reprinted. Sub- 
scription price, $4.00 a year; cents a 
ber. All dealers,or Tue CENTURY Co., ; 


The Century Co. are among the benefactors of 
the humanrace. It is not too much to say that 
while The Century stands at the hea? of current 
magazine literature, in ST. NICHOLAS we have 
the best serial publication for boys and girls the 

t generation has seen.—{| THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, LONDON. 


THE JANUARY 


St. NICHOLAS. 


The interesting ‘“‘ Recollections of a Page 
in the U. 8. Serial ”? include chapters on 
The of Congress. 
How t “the Senators are Elected. 
How t are Elected. 
the Laws are Made. 
A charming elhauiiuates in color of the 
medaliion-portrait, by St. of a 
child, is the frontispiece of this number. In 
February begins 
A SERIAL STORY BY E. P. ROE. 
Subscription price, #300 a year. Single 
pumbers, 25 cents. 
CENTURY Co., NEw YORK. 


LEGGAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
20,272 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
AT OU Ri 


CE. 
80,672 GORGEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
T YOUR PRICE. 


T., 
CITY HALL FARE, Wy, Y. 


Ail dealers, or 


THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


CONDUCTED BY AND” W. J. YOUMANS. 


THE POPULAR ScIENCE MONTHLY for 1885 will continue, as heretofore, to sup- 
ply its readers with the results of the latest investigation and the most valuable 
thought in the various departments of scientific inquiry. 

Leaving the dry and technical details of science, which are of chief concern 
to specialists, to the journals devoted to them, the Monruiy deals with those 
more general and practical subjects which are of the greatest interest and impor- 


tance to the public at large. 


In this work it has achieved a foremost position, 


and is now the acknowledged organ of progressive scientific ideas in this country. 
The wide range of its discussions includes, among other topics : 
The bearing of science upon education ; 
Questions relating to the prevention of disease and the improvement of 


anitary conditions ; 


Subjects of domestic and social economy, including the introduction of 
better ways of living, and improved applications in the arts of every kind ; 

The phenomena and laws of the larger social organizations, with ie new 
standard of ethics, based on scientific principles ; : 

The subjects of personal and household hygiene, medicine, and architecture, 
as exemplified in the adaptation of public buildings and osm houses to the 


wants of those who use them ; 


Agriculture and the improvement of food-products. 
The study of man, with what appears from time to time in the departments 
of anthropology and archology that may throw — upon the development of 


the race from its primitive conditions. 


Whatever of real advance is made in chemistry, geography, astronomy, 
physiology, psychology, botany, zodlogy, paleontology, geology, or such other 
department as may have been the field of research, is recorded monthly. 

Special attention is also called to the biographies, with portraits, of repro- 
sentative scientific men, in which are recorded their most marked achievements 


in science, and the general bearing of their work indicated and its value esti- 


mated. 


Volume XXVI. begins with the November number, but subscriptions may begin at 


any time. 


Terms, per annum. 


Single copy, 50 cents. 


New York: D. APPLETON & C0,, Publishers, 1, 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street. 


Christmas and New Year’s 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


Four-Hand Treasure. just out. 
the best Piano Duets, by ?amous composers 
ally quite easy, and a good and entertaining book 
for ali homes where there are two piano players. 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. Immensely 
All the best Minstrel, and Ju- 


Collection of 


Musical Favorite. | 
Gems of Strauss. ¢ Piano Mustc. 
Gems of the Dance. \ 


Gems of English Song. 
Beauties of Sacred Song. 
Franz’s Album of Songs. 


The above eight books are unifo 
each centains 20) to sheet 
each costs in Boards a2. Cloth @2. 50, Gilt a3. 


ja “ong. $1.50. 
ymes an . Bds. 


Vocal Music. 


Also, 20 Vols. of Musical 
are Rittei 


bound, and interestin 
Student's History of Music, 
of the various Grea got, and 


Also, many Sn 
Send for lists. Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Dirson & Co. , 867 Broadway, New York. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


PIRITUAL SONGS 
FOR CHURCH AND CHOIR, 


* BY 


Rev. CHAS. <> ROBINSON, D.D. 

In order to still more widely extend the 
usefulness of this work, already the most 
popular church music book now before the 
public, we have peat issued an edition con- 
taining the hymns only, printed in good-sized 
type, handsomely and strongly bound in full 
cloth, with red edges, costing 

ONLY 35 CENTS IN QU ANTITIES. 

The hymn and tune edition, bound in 
half-leather, costs but $1.00, ‘at introduc- 
tion. Write to us for particul We make 
liberal allowance for second-hand é¢opies of Dr. 
Robinson's earlier books ( Jor the Sanctu- 
ary, ete.), which we publish. 

THe CenTuRY Co., 33 East 17 St., New York, 


70 Chromo Cards and Tennyson’s Poems mafied 


New Sunday-School Songs. 


JOYFUL LAYS 


CONTAINS NOT ONLY THE NEWEST BUT THE 
BEST SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON. 


HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLS 
have adopted Joyrut Lays, and are delighted. 


We publish a large line of Popular Singin 
Books for Sunday-Schools, Schools. 
pel Meetings, Choirs, etc , etc. 


A full — and specimen pages sent free 
on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 16 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph ph St., Chicago. 


IMMEDIATE P PROFICIENCY. 


WORMAN’S NATURAL METHOD 


WITH THE LANGUAGES, 

As taught in the Chautauqua Summer School. 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH. 
Pupils learn to read and speak from the very first 
lesson. Those who wish to study-with the author 
can have exercises corrected and difficulties ex- 
plained by Dr. J. H. Worman, Vanderbilt University. 
One year’s study sufficient for entire practical 

ERWAN Boon: ») Eac 
ystpal 
ERRNCH BOUK, bata, 
A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 and 113 William Strect, New York. 


UNMOUNTED 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


and Modern Works of Art, embrac- 
g reproductions of famous orig in Paintings, 
Sculpeure. Architecture, e Send 'tsin stamps 
for catalogue of over 5.0U0 subjects. Mention this 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
2232 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 


PILEP“YV IN THE YOU NG. Flow to com- 
bine instruction with gure. Circulars aud in- 
formation mailed free. Addre 
School for Invalid Y ath, Lyme, Conn. 


THE AMERICAN 


Furnishes Gynday Prompt attention given 
pebeots with tw al orders at the low- 
kinds of N prices. ate cimens 
neede catalogues 
and by uperintendenta, > of Books and Libraries 
eachers and Scholars, y sent free on application, 


“SCHOOL UNION=« 


1123 Chestnut Street, Phila, | 10 Bible House, N, Y, 


Be 
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63,452 ALBUMS, PRAYER-BOOKS, BIBLES, &c., 
. | AT ANY PRICE. 
1 53,482 BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
10C., 20C., 35C. 
om 
Dose (CHAM YORYWD, CODD. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 
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An Independent Newspaper of 
Democratic Principles, but not Con- 
trolled by any Set of Politicians or 
Manipulators; Devoted to Collect- 
ing and Puplishing all the News of 
the Day in the most Interesting 
Shape and with the greatest possi- 
ble Promptness, Accuracy and Im- 
partiality; and to the Promotion of 
Democratic Ideas and Policy in the 
affairs of Government, Society and. 


Industry. 
Rates, by Mail, Postpaid: 
DAILY, per Year - - - - = $6 
DAILY, per Month - - - = = 
SUNDAY, per Year - - - - - 1 
DAILY and SUNDAY per Year - 7 
1 


WEEKLY, per Year - - - - 
THE SUN, New York City. 


Hymn Books. 


The following review of the Rev. 
Dr. Richards’ last hymn book is 


worthy of special notice: 


*** Songs of Praise and Prayer’ (Taintor Bros, 
Merrill & ( Co.), the Rev. Dr. Richards’ modestly 
in uced manual for Sunday-schools and con- 
ference meetings, after considerable examina- 
tion and use, may 7 be pronounced not onl 
the best yet published, ut a very close approac 
to the ideal manual, partic ularly forthe Sunday- 
school, The hymns are numerous and good. In 
solidity of evangelical content, serlousness and 
spirituality, and in beauty, purity. and finish of 
literary form, they are open to but little crit- 
icism, and leave. almost nothingto be desired. 
The music is, for the most part, well chosen and 


well .. The great thing is that. the 
music selected on the right 


pure, sweet, strong, and real! <4 musical. 
rhythm is marked and finishe The melodies 
do not straggle nor rise into impracticable ranges. 
And the whole, instead of being something to- 
tally sale church music, is woven of the same 
elements, and forms « proper introduction to the 
service of song in the house of the Lord, On 


the score of simplicity and pleasing attractive- 


ness, and even popularity, we should say that 
Sunday-schools and leaders need look no fur 
ther. Independent. 


The publishers of this book offer 
to send returnable specimen copies 
FREE to any Pastor or Sunday-school 
Superintendent who wishes to exam- 


ine it. Address 
Taintor Bros. Merrill & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


$2.50 A YEAR 


FOR THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
CHRISTIAN, 
WEEKLY. 


The best and cheapest 
illustrated paper and 
unsectarian religious 
weekly in the land. 


Just the Paper for You. 


$2.50 A YEAR. 
SAMPLE FREE. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
“WOMAN'S WORK.” 


devoted to mone ipta em 
Practical, He In peer 


for 
Sold by newsdealers. 
Woran’s Work,” 355 Gaves f 


OF 
Foreign Literature, Seience, 


MAGAZINE 


and Art. 


1885—41st YEAR. 


The Foreign Magazines embody the most 


and searching ‘thought of the age. 
periodicals the best work of the great eathors of Ie urope passes, as a 


rule, before it is finally put into book-form, It 


scholarly, vigorous, 
Through the medium of these 


is the aim of the 


Eciectic MAGAZINE to select and reprint all the representative arti- 


cles thus given to the world, 


The plan of the Ecirecric includes Science, Essays, Reviews, 


Biographical 


Sketches, Historical Papers, Art Criticism, 


Travels, Poetry, and Short Stories. 

Its Editorial Departments comprise Literary Notices, deal- 
ing with current home books, Foreign Literary Notes, Science 
and Art, summarizing briefly the new discoveries and achievements 
in this field, and consisting of choice extracts from new books and 


The 


foreign journals. 


subjoined lists exhibit the principal sources 


whence the material is drawn, and the names of some of the leading 
authors whose articles may be expected to appear: 


PERIODICALS. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
BRITISH QUARTERLY. REVIEW, 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
WESTMINISTER REVIEW, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
SCIENCE MISCELLANY, 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
TEMPLE BAR, 

BELGRAVIA, 

GOOD WORDS, 

LONDON SOCIETY, 
SATURDAY REVIEW, 

THE SPECTATOR, 

THE ACADEMY, 

THE ATHENAUM, 

NATURE, 


~ 


ETC., ETC, 


AUTHORS. 


RT. HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, 
ALFRED TENNYSON, 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL, 
RICH. T. PROCTOR, B.A., 
J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S., 
DR. W. B. CARPENTE R, 
E. B. TYLOR, 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, 
PROFESSOR OWEN, 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
THOMAS HUGHES 
ALGERNON SWINBURNE, 
WILLIAM BLACK, 
MRs. OLIPHANT, 
CARDINAL NEW MAN, 
CARDINAL MANNING, 
MISS THACKERAY, 
THOMAS HARDY, 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

ETC., ETC. 


The aim of the Eclectic is to be instr uctive and not sensational, and Zit 
commends itself particularly to all intelligent and thoughtful readers who desire 


instruction as well as entertainment. 


STEEL 


ENGRAVINGS. 


The Eclectic comprises each year two large volumes of over 1,700 pages. 


Each of these volumes contains a fine steel engraving, which adds much to the} 


attraction of the magazine. 


TERMS.— —Single copies, 45 cents; one copy, one year, $5; five copies, 


$20. Trial for 


$4 magazine, $8 ostage free. 


three months, $1. 


The LCLECTIU any 


E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 


23 BOND STREET, NEW 


BABY HOOD Babyhood 


BABYHOOD Discusses every important topic con_ 
BABYHOOD cerning nursery life—the physical re 


BABY D guirements of infants and young chil- 
AB) dren, the manifestationsof their mental 
BABY dav elopment, the sanitary conditions of 


embellishment 6 ir homes, ques 

D tions of dress, amusement, etc., an the 
BABYHOOD many minor probieeas of nursery econ- 
BABYHOOD om 


OO 
OOD 
BABY OOD their surroundin 8s, the comfort and 
OO 
OO) 


y. 

YHOOD It atms to present current news and 
BABYHOOD [nformation, from ever available 
BABYHOOD source, which may contribute to the 
BABYHOOD welfare of infancy, and aid in lighten- 
BABYHOOD Ing the thousanud-and-one duties of 

D indoor and life. 

D_ Price, $1.Wa 15 cents a copy. 
D HOOD, ”18 Spruce 
D 


ate 


ORATORY. 
FREDERICK (ROBERTSON 


Refers to Rev. J. B. Clark, New York; Rev. 
A. E. Dunning, Boston; Rev, Judson Tittsworth, 
Milwaukee. 


3% BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


FRENCH & CHOATE 
No. 4 Bond St., 


Are Headquarters for 
Revolving Book Cases, 
Dictionary Holders, 
Book Rests, 
Stylographic Pens, 
Folding Tables, 
Paper and Envelopes 
Stationery and 
School Supplies, 
ALL AT 
sBOTTOM PRICES. 
& Bond 8t., N. Y. 
Send Stamp for Ctr- 
ewlar, 


ought to ha it al- * ASK 
WILTBERGEL. bro; vr, N. Second St., Philadelphia, 


LOUNGE BEDS! 


its merits asa W |} been tested 
dorsed by thousanis of ers. Your Grocer 
1iM FOR IT 


SOFA BEDS! Graves’ 
10 to $35. Picture of It in first issue of eachmontb, 
AV ES & BON. Washington St, Boston. Masa 


LADIES 800K OF FANCY WORK, Cireu- 


lars free. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn. Masa. 


CHURCH EQ UIFM MENT. 


No. 1 SUIT 
Terry, $62. 
Plush, $6. 

Cc, 
SMALL 
& CO., 
Boston, 
Mass. 


atalogues sent. 


-|CHURCH FURNITURE, 
Pulpits, Communion Tables, eta, 


Bend for Hand-Boek, fra, te 


J. & BR. LABS, 


@ Cermint Rew Barth 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, also 
Chimesand Peals. For more than half 
a century noted for superiority over 
all others. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Town- 
Clocks, etc., etc ces and ceta- 
gent free. A 


& Oo., Baltimore, Md_ 


‘BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, ' 


Alar 
WAL NTED.- Catalogue sent Pages 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, | 


I Br ALL ODDS 
HE 


DEST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


ts the best and shortest route to and fromChi- 
vago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that # Is 
preferred by all well posted travelers when pass 
g to or from 


CALIFORNIA COLORADO 


It also operates the best route and the shortest 
line between 


Chicago and St. Paul 2 Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), wie Winona, Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn., Cedar pids, Des Moines, 
Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalitown, 
Iowa, Freeport Elgin, Rockford, Illinois, are 
amongst its 800 local stations on its lines. 

Among afew of the numerous of supe- 
riority a by the patrons of ita 
DAY COACHES whieh are the finest that human 
art and gona can create; its PALATIAL 
G which are models of comfort 

and its PALACE DRAWING ROOM 
CARR which are unsurpassed by any; and its 
widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 


pare. like of which are not run by any other road 
here. In short, it is asserted that it IS THE 
T EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, summer 
resorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds 
—_s accessible by the various branches of this 


It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four hundred p ercondnuetors 
constantly caring for its linen: of patrons. 

Ask for tickets via this route 
AND OTHER. All leading ticket 
agents sell ong us costs no more to travel on 
route, that.gives first-class accommodations, 

it does to go by the poorly-equipped roads. 

For maps, ager ong circulars and summer 

resort papers, or other information not obtain- 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICGO, ILL. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873 


Warranted absolutely pur®é 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has taree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom,- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


& CO., Dorchester, Hass 


MAY'S NEW IDEAL LAMP. 


a Burns ordinary kerosene, like, but better 
than gas. No odor, smoke, or glassware. 
Cannot Explode, This isthe latest and 
greatest improvement in this kind of lamp, 
the manufacturer having been connected 
with others by their errors. 


Price ex prepaid 
toany pee te for $4.50 un il introduced. 
If not satisfactory on trial, y re- 


5 funded. Agents wanted. 


RAYNOR & STEWART, 
Barclay Street, New York, 


INVESTORS 


should confer with the 
WESTERN MORTGAGE | 
ENCE, KANSA 
age Heal F Estate Loans 
ute Satis 


Wiset Mas 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


HE following het appeared in arecent morning 
paper. Even if nota “fact,” it certainly deserves a 
place here as a most remarkable ‘‘ rumor ’ 

“Patrick Mulvey, of Locust Summit, Pa., is thirteen years 
old. On Monday a playmate accidently broke his nose 
with a base-ball bat. On Tuesday, while playing with bis 
father’s gun, it was discharged, and a lead of b.rd-shot 
lodged in one foot. On Wednesday his mother left a set of 
false teeth on astand within the boy’s reach as he lay in bed, 
and went out of the room a few moments. When she re- 
turned she found her son black in the face from suffocation, 
having attempted to fit the teeth in his mouth, when they 
slipped into bis throat. He was nearly dead before they 
could be taken from his throat. On Thursday he was cut- 
ting an apple with a razor. The razor slipped through the 
apple and cut off the boy’s thumb at the root of the nail. 
(on Friday his mother helped him into the kitchen and 
placed him in achair in front of the stove. A kettle of 
boiling water stood onthe hearth. The boy upset it insome 
way, and the water was thrown on his legs, scalding them 
from the knees down sothat the skin peeled from them. 
The boy is seriously ill.”’ 


The recent setting in place of the capstone of the 
Washington Monument, and the preparations for its com- 
ing dedication, have recalled a queer incident of the days 
of Know-Nothingism. In the early days of the Monu- 
ment Society, all nations were requested to contribute 
suitably inscribed blocks of stone. Among others, the 
Pope, then a temporal sovereign, sent an ancient block 
of marble from the cld Roman Temple of Concord, in- 
scribed, ‘‘Rome to America.” The ‘‘ Know-Nothing ” 
excitement was at its height, and a fanatical address 
against the ‘‘ Pope’s Stone ” created such a religious and 
political furor that the stone was taken by unknown 
men and destroyed. They came suddenly upon the 
watchman one Sunday night, and, tying a rope about 
his sentry-box, so that he could not get out, put the 
stone on a wheelbarrow, and disappeared with it in the 
direction of the Potomac. 


A Boston jury has given a verdict of $3,025 against 
the New York Central & Hudscn River Railroad for 
injuring a Stradivarius bass-viol. It appeared in evi- 
dence that the plaintiff, Mr. Green, purchased the 
instrument in lDiisseldorf, Germany, for between 600 
and 700 marks, which would not exceed $175 in Amer- 
ican money, yet it was claimed that no such bass-viol 
had ever been heard in Boston, or other cities in Amer- 
ica interested in music. It was shown, by evidence, 
that Mr. Green had been offered $5,000 for the bass- 
viol, and several experts gave it as their opinion that it 
was the only instrument of the kind made by Stradiva- 
rius that they had ever seen. 


An exchange tells a story of a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent who, while riding through a town in Western 
New York, noticed a fine brick church, with other 
buildings attached, and asked the stage driver, ‘‘ What 
is that?” ‘‘A French Catholic church,” was the 
reply. Goingon a little further, they passed a dilap- 
idated wooden building, with broken blinds, and sadly 
needing a coat of paint. Again the question was asked, 
“What is that?” ‘* The Congregational church,” was 
the answer. ‘‘ But what makes all this difference ?” 
‘Them take care of their children, and these don’t,” 
was the sententious reply ; and there was a sermon in it. 


Queen Victoria’s service of plate is said to be valued at 
£2,000,000. Conspicuous among the trophies are the 
mimic ‘‘ lyre-bird” and tiger's head taken from Tippoo 
Saib eighty odd years ago, and presented to her Majes- 
ty’s grandfather, King George III. The lyre-bird’s 
body and tail are composed of solid gold, richly 
studded with brilliants, rubies, emeralds, and pearls. 
As he stands in all his jeweled pride, one of the 
costliest follies ever devised to gratify the whim of a 
lavish Oriental potentate, he represents a perpetual in- 
come of £1,500 a year, calculated at five per cent., shes 
his intrinsic worth. 


Says the ‘‘Evening Post :” ‘‘The starting of the machin- 
ery at the New Orleans Cotton Exposition by the Presi- 
dent at Washington shows that in a century we have 
almost attained the possibility of giving reality to the 
supposition of Rousseau’s. Tuer le Mandarin signifies, 
in French, to do an evil action in the hope that you will 
not be found out. Rousseau is ‘said to have asked: ‘If 
it sufficed, in order to become the rich heir of a man we 
had never seen or heard of, living in the depths of China, 
to press a bution to kill him, which of us would not 
press tLe button and kil] the mandarin ?’” 


A curious typographical nicety played a part in the 
detection of the counterfeit ballots in Chicago. Itsecms 
that one of the Republican electors is named J Otis 
Humphrey, his first name being, as the Chicago ‘‘ News”’ 
puts it, ‘‘J just as it comes from the compositor’s case.” 
How he came by the odd name is not told, but after a 
struggie with the officials he managed to get it printed 
as he says it should be—without a period after the J. 
The man who set up the counterfeit ticket attempted to 
jmprove on this by supplying the missing period, and 


as a result, furnished one of the plainest proofs of the 
fraud. 


An observer of birds tells the followiny story of ‘‘ A 
Humminy- Bird's Umbrella:” ‘‘ When the first drops 
fell she cume und took in her bill one of the two or three 
large leaves growing close to the nest, and )aid it over 
so that it completely covered the nest; then she flew 
away. On looking at the leaf we found a hole in it, 
and in the side of the nest was a small stick that the leaf 
was fastened to or hooked on. After the storm was 
over the old bird came back and upnhooked the leaf, and 
the nest was perfectly dry.” 


An artist who sent a sketch of Indian scenery to an 
Hoglish illustrated paper was surprised to find that after 
it left his hands a group of palms was introduced, 
whereas those trees were unknown in the region de- 
picted. This he explained to the editor, but was met 
with the reply: ‘‘ That is very possible, Mr. ——, but 
let me tell you that thé public expect palms in an Ori- 
ental landscape, and will have them.” 


A letter from ‘‘ Sir Roger Tichborne,” alias Orton, to 
a friend in this country has been published. In it the 
Claimant asks his friend to find out what Mr. P. T. 
Barnum would give him for a six months’ tour with 
Barnum’s Circus. Mr. Barnum replied that ‘Sir 
Roger” would not prove a drawing attraction in 
America. 


A clever fraud has just been discovered at the Phila- 
delphia Mint. Deposits of what had the appearance of 
gold grains from several dealers were found wanting in 
specific gravity, though resisting the acid test. Analys!s 
showed that the grains were simply steel filings on which 
gold had been caused to adhere by a composition of tur- 
pentine. 


— 


Great editors, like great pumpkins, come from the 
country, says the Philadelphia ‘‘ Record.” But, it adds, 
the small editors and the small pumpkins come also. 
The first are as seldom as earthyuakes, the last are as fre- 
quent as lamp-posts. 


Last week the New York health authorities seized 
upon several tons of candies, colored red, yellow, and 
green by poisonous chemicals, and unceremoniously 
dumped them out into the river, after treating them with 
carbolic acid. 


Said a witty deacon : ‘‘ Now, brethren, let us get upa 
supper and eat ourselves rich. Buy your food ; then 
give it to the church ; then go and buy it back again ; 
then eat it up, and your church debt is paid.”—[Ex- 
change. 

An aerolite measuring a foot in diameter fell near Que- 
bec on December 16th. It presented the appearance of 
a huge ball of fire as it fell, lighting the whole country 
round about and startling the people. 


The telegraph dispatches declare that a man was 
arrested and fined in Sonama County, Cal., not long 
ago, for knocking another down with a fifteen-pound 
bunch of grapes. 


It is said that all of the nineteen members of the 
Greely expedition perished who used tobacco, with one 
exception, while none of those saved used the weed in 
any form. 


A peripatetic Illinois burglar, not aware that his wife 
had gone to housekeeping in Elgin, lately broke into his 
own house and carried off a lot of his own jewelry. 


A collection of Turkish literature is to be presented 
to our Congressional Library by the Sultan of Turkey, 
through Congressman Hewitt, of New York. 


A conference of cooks and waiters lately held at Turin 
solemnly protested against the practice of dramatists of 
throwing ridicule upon their profession. 


The Paris police have held a censorship over Christ- 
mas toys, and strictly prohibited all models recalling the 
(hinese hostilities. 


The eldest son of the Prince of Wales is to be entered 
as a law student of the Middle Temple Inn. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


HE first three converted Chinese admitted to membership 

in an English-speaking church in this country were re- 
ceived into the First Congregational Church of Oakland, in 
this State, in 1870, then under the pastorage of the Rev. Dr. 
George Mooar,now professor in Pacific Theological Seminary. 
One, Lee Yam, then a servant in Dr. Mooar’s family, has 
since become a very able worker among his countrymen, and 
is an interpreter for the courts. Forty, in all, have become 
members of the same church, of whom thirty-three still re- 
main, and the present pastor, Dr. McLean, testifies that they 
are in all respects as consistent and faithful and inteliigent 
in their hope as any other like number taken at random from 
his whole large church. A Chinese school has been steadily 
maintained in connection with the First Church since 1867, 
and there have been eighty hopeful conversions, in all, to 
Christianity. The California Chinese Mission, connected 


with the General Congregational Association, is doing efti- 
cient work, and there are now ninety-one Chinese members 
of the church of the Rev. Mr. Pond, the Secretary, in San 
Francisco. Other churches of several denominations in that 
city and other towns in the State have schools for this class. 


nest and useful pastor in the Rev. Joseph Rowell, and there 
is much special religious interest there. Mr. Rowell re- 
ported twelve conversions during the last week in November. 

At the Vineyardists’ council, in session in San Francisco, 
and largely attended, the subject of raisin-making occupied 
much attention. It was stated that about 12,000 acres of 
grapes adapted tothis purpose were already planted in the 
State, and that in three counties, within three years, the 
vines ought to produce fruit for 1,000,000 boxes of raisins. 
The editor of the ‘‘ Wine and Fruit Grower’’ says that in 
ten years the annua! wine product of America will amount to 
one hundred millions of gallons, and the industry will then 
only be inits infancy! He says California has as large an 
acreage adapted to grape culture as France, and France has 
turned out over one billion of gallons of wine in one year. 
‘“‘Comparing the United States with France, the present 
greatest wine-producipg country in the world, we have 100 
acres adapted to grape-growing for every one acre that 
France has; or, to put it another way, Cahfornia alone, 
when fully developed, can produce as much wine as France, 
which, after all, is not much larger than our Golden State. 
It is estimated this year 28,000,000 to 30,000,000 gallons will 
be produced. Excepting Italy, no country in the world is 
compared with California for a wine market, for her wines 
are growing in favor both in America and England. The 
wine merchants of England are turning thoir attention to 
California for their future supply of port wines, which are 
growing scarce and suspicious in London.’’ What a work 
have temperance advocates before them in view of such a 
deluge of wine as threatens us ! 

The Presbytery of San Francisco has refused to dismiss 
the Rev. Dr. Robert Mackenzie, one of its most eloquent 
ministers, now pastor of Howard Street Church, to accept a 
call to Pittsburg, Pa. Mr. Mackenzie cheerfally 
and rests the responsibility on the Presbytery. 

The weather is delightful herenow. We need only a little 


in midday. Bouquets of flowers can be picked, straw- 

berries and fresh vegetables are in market, and boys were 

bathing in the bay yesterday. J. C. HL 
OAKLAND, Cal. 


KANSAS CITY AND VICINITY. 


T. would take a long-continued business depression to put 

a stop to trade activities in Kansas City. But activity 
here is not confined to matters material. Religion and 
real estate often join hands, and are not always unequally 
yoked. Some of the Congregational people have almost for- 
gotten corn, wheat, pork, corner Jota, and mortgages, in their 
giadness at the ten-days’ dedication of the house of worship 
of the First Church. It was a good manifestation of 


what it represents so prominently to the front, and called 
the attention of the publictothem. Sucha series of dedica- 
tory services, embracing the departments of music, missions, 
general fellowship, foreign populations, workingmen, etc., 
must bear fruit at once, and to distant days. The building 
is regarded with evident pride by all who have so much as 
a spark of interest in things which contribute to the attract- 
iveness ofthe city. The usual—and some unusual—phrases 
of praise as to the exterior and interior designs for beauty 
and use are all applicable, but they do not need to be re- 


Room ;’’ and we shall not expect to see the church there- 
fore become a Sunday Club, or to allow the working of any 
tendencies carrying it in that direction. 

The dedication for Tuesday, the 9th, was a gathering of 
ministers and laymen, previously invited, to the number of 
forty or fifty, to consult in regard to the formation of a 
Congregational Club. It was found at once that all present 
had done the coneultation and resolved within themselves 
to have such an organization for this vicinity. It only re- 
mained to organize the ‘‘ Kansas City Congregational Club,’’ 
which is to be duly organized and counted among the simt- 


staying qualities, the subsequent history of the organiza 
tion is destined to be interesting, if not brilliant. The city 
is the center, while the varying radii sweep the surrounding 
country—some sixty and some a hundred and fifty miles. 


gregational star of empire takes its way ! 
A movement for an Independent Church also attracts no 
small attention. It is under the lead of the Rev. J. FE. 


There was some friction preceding and accompanying the 
dissolution of the pastoral relation. But, as it is thought 
that there is room for this new enterprise, many friends 
have hoped that it would take its place with but little dis- 
turbance among the moral forces, and freely dispense both 
sweetness and light. Mr. Roberts’s sermon of the 7th was a 
rather grievous disappointment to these well-wishers. The 
sermon charges nearly everybody who teaches from a 
denominational pulpit with being narrow, dishonest, 
hypocritical, uncandid, mortgaged as to mind, ‘‘ dogmatic,’’ 
etc. The best friends of the movement hope for something 
far removed from this. 

The Provident Association has just had its annual meet- 
ing. It is a union effort, combining in one the relief work of 
different churches and societies; and seeks to prevent du- 
plicating aid, which the unworthy se well understand how to 
secure. The reports showed both the need of such organiza- 
tion and the satisfactory efficiency of the actual help it has 


been able to render to the deserving. The basket-collection 
at the close amounted to over $1,700, 


The Mariners’ Church in San Francisco has a very ear- — 


fire morning and evening, and often have the windows open — 


sanctified common sense’”’ which brought the church 


peated. They have the conveniences, even tothe “ Club | 


lar bodies overthe land. If the ‘‘Club”’ entbuslasm has ‘ 


Our “ vicinities’? are elastic. Southwestward the Con- — 


Roberts, who has been the pastor of the First Baptist Church. 
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Dec. 25, 1884. 


OnE HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN MILes OF OR- 
GANs.—In numbering the organs of their manu- 
facture, Mason & Hamlin have reached No. 
150,000 Arranged in a line, these would reach | 
one hundred and thirteen miles, or would fence | 
the railroad on one side from the Grand Central | 
——— Station in New York to within twenty miles of | 
“TO OUR Springfield, Mass. Not only does this show 

_ great popularity of American organs, but it illus: | 

With the present number The Christian | trates what was declared by James Parton to be | 
Union ceases to be a twenty - -four page ageneral fact, that he who makes the best arti | 
paper, and the next issue will contain | cle in his line always has the greatest success. 
We understand that the Mason & Hamlin Com- 


right Piano is now commandiig a 
in every way, up to the stand - 
We 


THE 


, 1884. 


eight additional pages, making thirty- 
‘snew U 
r 


ft will then furnish more re sale. anc 


two tn all. 
predict 


; _|ard of their unrivaled organs. 
large success for this piano. which is constructed 
ious Weekly in the world, The pub- | ona new system, said to be a decided advance 


over the — wrest pin -ystem.—[ Boston 


lisher recognizes the fact that without the Journal. 


AT THIS SEASON of the year Coughs, 
Colds, Hoarseness, and other affections of | 
the Throat and Lungs prevail. -Wadarne | 
Zadoe Porter’s Curative Balsam is a valuable | 
remedy. No family should be without a_ 
bottle in the house. It is only 25 cents, and 
will be found worth as many dollars for the 
cure of the above complaints. If is for sale 
by all Druggists. 


aidand encouragement received from you 


during the past yearhe would be unable 
to make this, to him, and he trusts to you 
also, very agrecable 
at the 
Christmas anda Happy New Year. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO PLYMOUTH 
PULPIT 

We are informed by the publishers, 

Weasrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, that 

the publication of Plymouth Pulpit will 


announcement, and, 


same time, wishes you a Merry 


Great caution should be exere ined, when | 
purchasing supplies for the laundry and) 
kitchen, lest some of the many dangerous | 
imitations of James Pyle’s Pearline are forced 
upon those who do not look particularly for | | 
the name. Nothing suits as well or proves 30 | 
‘harmless as Pearline. 


he discontinued at the expiration of the | 


present year. We are glad to be able to 


THE LITTLE RIDDLE BOOK. 
Send 2-cent stamp to Walter A. Taylor, Atlanta, 


now being made for the publication of | Ga., a Little Riddle Book with illuminated cover. 
Amusing. 

Ur. 


Beecher’s sermons in a new form, | 
which will render them more acceptable to 


state, however, that arrangements are 


The distressing disease, Salt Kbeum, is readily 
cured by Hood’s Sarsparilla, the great b’o od 
puritier. Sold by all Druggists. 


his many admirers. In our nert issue 


full particulars regarding the same will 


ing to the rearing of 


Moth d 
che given. it | 
‘ f 238 
CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR 


CHILDREN. 


‘ ” ‘ood the best foo 

men ” ought | jin the world for tn 
to bea ha ( to tho ; Fn S;valids, and is readily 
ee who have few teken by the little 


pleasures and not many friends. The 
children of the poor, the homeless little ones, 
sleeping beneath stairways or in boxes and 
barges, shivering in the winter’s cold, breast- 
iug the storm and snow with bare feet and 
thin, ragged garments, or huddled in cellars 
and attics,with barely acrust of bread for tne 
Christmas feast, appeal to ail the humane 
and kind-hearted, of whatever nation or sect, 
tor aid and sympathy. The Children’s Aic 
Society of New York has for more than thirty 
years been earing for this unfortunate class 
of poor children, teaching, training to useful 
labor, sheltering, feeding, and clothing thei, 
and preparing them for good homes, and to 
be useful citizens. Who will help? Who i § 
will spend a happier Christmas by thinking | 
that he has placed homeless little ones in kind | 
homes ? Who will give food and clothing | 
and shoes to the shivering and hungry ? 

Sixty dollars will give a Christmas present 
ofa Aome in the country to three homeless 
boys or girls. One hundred dollars will 
provide hot dinners for a month for 160 
children. Fifty dollars will put shoes on the 
bare feet of forty little ones. 

The great depression of business this sea- 
son has thrown large numbers of poor peo- 
ple out of work, and will make the winter a 
hard one. C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 

Children’s Aid Society, 
Station D, 19 East Fonrth 
December, 1884. 

Gifts of provisions and snchtins may be 
sent to the Central Office, No 19 East Fourth 
Street, New York City, or will be calied for 
if the address be forwarded. : 

Donations of money may be inclosed to 
either of the undersigned. If in checks or 
post-office orders, may be payableto GEORGE 
S. CoE, Treasurer. 

Wm. A. Bootnu, President, 
20 Nassau Street, 
GEORGE 8. Cog, Treasurer, New York. 
American Exchange National Bank, 
128 Broadway, New York. 
WORK OF THE YEAR. 
There were during the past year, in our six 


folks, and always wit 
satisfactory result; | 
jwhen taken acecordin;: | 
the directions ac | 
\companying each cur. 
__'Setof cards forwara. 


stamp. Ridge’ ~ Food is Pe. tin cans, four 
at F F125, ad - ists ee it 


BUFFAL" 
LITHIA 
WATER 


Thane FoR BRIGHTS 
PISEASE oF THRE KID 
STONE, ACID DYS- 
"EPSIA, MATISM, &e. 
\Water cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 
per case at the Springs. 
Springs pamphiet mailed to any address. 
WATER FOR SALE PY LEADING DRUGGISTS 
ACKEN. MERRALL & CONDIT, 
Geoerai Ag-nto. VEW YORK CITY. 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BL FRAL LITHIA “PRINGS, VIRGINIA 


THE HITCHCOCK LAMP. 


The Best Kerosene Light, .. All metal. 

No chimney or globe, No smoke or 

odor. Non-explosive. Cleant 
open like gas. Adapted for all 


N 


| 


Pp 

Superior for reading and sewing. 

If not found atthe ae will send 
one, delivered free in U.S, for 85.50. 

Manufactured b 
HITC K LAMP CO. 
(Incorporated 1873 73.) Watertown, N. Y. 
P. FLOW 


ER, Pres’t. 
Remember this is the 
HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 


The important improvements just added double 
the value of the machine, and greatly increase the 


villa, and after taking a bottle or two were able to 


equal.”’—TI. 


Lodging-Houses, 12,835 different boys and 
girls; 275,730 meals and 212,819 lodgings 
were supplied. In the twenty-one day and 
fourteen evening schools were 11,866 children, 
who were taught and partly fed and clothed, 


strong lead which it maintains over all ec »ipetitors. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 
231 and 283 Broadway, 
$39 Broadway, New York. 


Waste. 


754,490 meals being supplied ; 3,459 were sent Ne Tranbie. 

to homes, mainly in the West; 2,241 were A GOOD 
aided with food, medicine, etc., through the SALAD 
‘ Sick Children’s Mission ;’’ 4,152 children en- ASSURED, 
joyed the benefits of the ‘‘ Summer Home”? pole isis 
at Bath, L. L. (averaging about 300 per week); Nuateishous. | 


1,123 mothers and sick infants were sent to 
the ** Health Home’? on Coney Island ; 535 


The most dio 
and the 
Bipopular Ma 


girls have been instructed in the use of sew- Jaise for all ais 
iug-machine in the Girls’ Lodging-House and TOES, 
in the Industrial Schools ; $9,590.45 have been BAG E, Cc OL. D 
deposited in the Penny Savings Barks. ever 
Total number under charge of the Society B. R. DURKEE & C0. 
during the year, 34,373. NEW YORK. 


DRIVE DYSPEPSIA}. 


away by taking the medicine of which so many think 
with gratitude, and speak of only with words of 
highest praise—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has cured 
thousands. No other sarsaparilla has such a sharp- 
ening effect upon the appetite. No other prepara- 
tion tones and strengthens the digestive organs like 
Hood’s Sarsapariila. Try it now. 


!or several years my wife and myself have been 
yreat sufferers from dyspepsia. We were unable 
to eat any fruit, and were obliged to be very care- 
fulin selecting our food. We tried Hood’s Sarsapa- 


BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


iN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ 
INGLY «nd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor shouid be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saying compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


enjoy fruit or any other food.”—H. M. L 
North Adams, Mass. 


Sick Headache 


“T have been troubled with sick headache, which 
seldom gave me any rest, and very often caused 
neglect of business. After trying several remedies, 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and I can truly say that 
in four weeks it made me a new man. My head 
ceased to ache, and my whole system is built up 
anew, enjoying perfect health. It isthe best medi- 

cine [| ever used, and after trying others I find it has 
KARRINGTON, 130 Bank Street, New 
York City. 


Beautiful & Lasting tor ORNAMENTING 
Hood’s Sarsa pa rilla WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 
Sold by all druggists. §1; six for§5. Prepared . 
only by C. L HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. fa e 
N 
100 Doses One Dollar LS 
| | S 


SUBSTITUTE 


SMALL COST. Send for Illustrated Cate 
gh and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


YOUNG AGENT, 731 ARCH S's 
Us 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


MesPOTT'S 


4 


CORSETS 


The ONLY CORSET ma mb thate an by 
its purchaser after th: if fous 
PERFECT LY ‘SATISFAC’ TORY 
in every respect, and its price re by 
Made int a varie ‘ty es. Solid by fir 
vervwhe reet worthle ie 
es Chicago ile 
New Haven, tonn. 


‘ 


ADVANTAGES - 


oT BURN THE ,, 

petacnaBLe 
WALNUT HANDLE, 

DOUBLE POINTED,IRON BOTH WAYS, 


BEST CHEAP. 


THREE IRONS 


of 
away than anything 
world. Fortunes await workers sure 
Augusta, Main 


at once addreas TRUE & Co.. 
Only the most desirable loans. Ab- 
ORTGAGES. ‘solute safety and satisfaction. The 


Kansas-Mis. Loan & Trust Co., Wyandotte, Kan. ONE HANDLE AND A STAND 1 T0 ASET. 


mes THE KEYSTONE 


W AS 1 ER OVER 300, 000 IN ACTUAL USE 


perfect satisfaction. 

ACENTS | WANTED. 
Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injuryto 
Clothes than any other in the World. We challenge 
any manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 
Washer that can be to any sized 
tub like a Wringer. Made of malleable 
iron,valvanized, and will outlast any two wooden - 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri-@ 
tory. Our agents all over the couutry are 
from 275 to 3200 per month. Retail price, 
Sample to agents, 3. Also our celebrated 


for Lucrative, Healthy, Honor- 


"KEYSTONE, WRINGERS At LOWEST PRICES, 


VICK’ 


GUIDE 


trations, with ig of the best 
tables, prices of Seec 

Printed in English and German. 
may be deducted from first order. 
the Garden, and how to get it instead of runnin 
at the last moment to buy whatever — a left 


after weeks of wa 
= 


Us LY AGAZIN 

num- A ber,and many Sine ittus- M 

Specimen numbers 10 cts; 3 trial copies 25 cts. 


Price on 


trations. Price, £1.25 a year; 


for 


price of one—Century, 4.50; 
Good Cheer, and Vick’s Magazine for $3.00, 


CENTS WANTED- € 
FOR THE PICTORIAL COMPLETE 


Horses, every Swine, Poultry, Bees and 


ker, V.S. 
s of Horses and "720. 
Exclusive Territory, For 
“ Extracts from 


CHILDS’ 


Treatment For 


Harper's Monthly, $4.00; St. $3.50: 


AMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘Healt Periam. Fditor Prairie Farmer” and 
in H me oe Disease. Two charts for telling 


pertai 
ial 00.. month. ACT NOW 
Terme. 3. Thompson & 0 


Pubs. xew York 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS' 
Can be age athome. Nocase 
incurable when our questions 
are properly answered. @ Write 
for circulars, testimonials, etc. 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, 


FLORAL 


a A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plate, and 1000 illus- 
‘lowers and Vege- 
and Plants, and hew to grow them. 
16. cents, which 
It tells what you want for 
to the grocery 
over, meeting 


Colored Plate in every 
Five copies 
We will send to one address Vick’s 
Magazine a as anv one of the following publications at the prices named helow—reallv two magazines at the 
Good Cheer, 21.25; or Wide Awake. 
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ST., SIXTH and 13th ST.,. Mutual Insurance Compan 


4 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND PRY GOODS | § { | 
ond cks The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 


| \ Company, submit the following Statement of its 
| | WE SHALL INAT GU rR THE YEAR BY affaires on the 31st December, 1883 : 

Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 


| January, 1883, 31st December, 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
| 8 off 1st January, 1884. ............. 1,539,232 54 


UNDERWEAR, | 
Uk OWN MANUFACTURE AND MORTEN TAL AND FUR RUGS. from ist Jan- 


WIIGH FOR OU ALITY AND WORKMAN. | uary, 1883, to 31st December, 1883,$4,260,428 23 
SHIP CANNOT BE ‘EL. LED. PR CEN WF Losses paid during the 
GUARANTFE LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE, Have just opened an extensive assort- 
Return of Pre- 
ment of the above goods, which have miums an 
RARE RAPCAINS IN been carefully selected for the Expenses. . --$550,060 76 


LINEN GQ@ODS HOLIDAY TRADE The Company has the following assets, viz. 


U rr. | ; soe York Stock, City, Bank and other 
KINDS, OWN DIRECT IMPORT A- $8,666,798 06 
wise 


oF 
1,956,500 00 


TION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS ELS. They are offered at unprecedented in- 
PIANO TABLE, COVERS AT EXTREMELY | dtcements in price, and are Real Estate and Claims due the | 
LOW PRICES. choice. esta mated a 425,000 00 

Premium Notes & Bills Recelvabie. 1,588,306 79 5 


- 
Hroadovay Aragth. ét. Amount $12,972, 312 47 


Wash linen lawus witn it. | 
CNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


"y Free of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory Soap T 
will be t fo any one who cannot get it of their | ) D Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
pe agg BLACK AND COLORE tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 


grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postae, | 
are sent to Procter & Gambie, Cincinnat! Men-, AND DRESS GOODS on aad 
t paper. é er ay, the ay of February nex 
[LKS | The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
rd 1879 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
T PP | \. OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 4 
after Tuesday, the Fifth of February next. from 
which data ali interest thereen will cease. The 


Exhibited at ALL the important WORLD’s a r certificates to be produveu at the time of vay 


DUSTRIAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS FO} (EMENDOUS MARKSDOWN TN ment, and cancelled. 
SEVENTEEN YEARS, Mason & Hamlin (rgans h. we. A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared o2 


after most rigid examinations und comp risons. the of the Company. for 

FOUND ST, ITS AND CLO AKS the year ending 31st December, 1883, for which 

will be on and after Tucaday 
onal ab 


+ has any othe 
O G A N nm been the Sixth of May next. a 
OVE ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN By order of the Board. 
IUNDRED STYLES, adapted to a Ises, Fom Tac 
smallest size, yet having the characteristle Mason & EVER BEFORE KNOWN. J. OHAPMAN, Sinn. : 
Hamlin excel 2 $22, to bests) if 
which itis possible to construct from at 
ot more. llustrated catalogue, 46 pp. aud AML. ORDERS TRUSTEES: 
price free. PECIAL (ARE GIVEN TOMATL ORDER J.D NES, HORACE GRAY. 
Company manufacture RS FOR THE HOLIDAYS CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES. 
UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, adding to all the | CHAS HL ROBT. B. MINTUR 
IA N which bave JAMES LOW 
heen Sgupa DAVID LANE, JOHN ELLIOTT 
falue, tending to greatest: purity ane. DE FORES 
in qu uality of tone and durability, espe of Genuine Fine Furs (London Dye), in RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
cially diminished liability to get out of tune. Pre Seal Sacques, Dolmans, and UlIsters. BENJ. H. FIELD, WILLIA 
ianos for haif entury. The Smaiier irs in Sets i sin 
pie dge tine iv § that every plano their CRATE FUL COMFORTING. T 3 | WILLIAM DODGE, 
which bas alwa aracter! ze« vir anese Gos L N 
+ flustrations, full 5 anes ( oat Hearth Rugs, Carriage and JOHN D. HEW DENTON SMITH, 
ieseription and explanation. | Sleigh Robes, ete., ete. CHAS. P. BURDETT. WM. H. MACY. 
of MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO Co, ; JOHN D. JONES, President. 
BOSTON, 154 Tremont St. CH/CAGO, 149 Wabash Ave BREAKFAST. CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Preside: 
quure a thorough knowledge of thenatiural laws 
VORA. tom With St. (Tsien } which operations of digestion and nu coadovay: Oth st: W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice- Preside 
— trities rretul application of the fine A A. RAVEN, 37 ice- President, 


\ A ou Tees aie wh ately Tavores 
ecerage * heavy <loctors’ < 
L \ ¥ Bach articies cf NEW YORK. CONTINENTAL 


it that a comstitu ti he ouilt op 


rest re to Attack wheres rihere isa we ak 
’ Household nor t. We nav escape any “4 ke Statement January ist, 1854. 
ourselve well feortitied withivire tbhlood, anda 
ne rly nourikhed frame.”’—j Civil service Gazette. for re-insurance (Fire 1.70, 197.81 
From the New York Christian Advocate, 1h snathie Chemists, “land 25,682,988 


TAMES. EPPS & 


“The American Agriculiurist has been greatly 
any in alley tit aul a The Standard Pianos of the World! Capital pai pai 11661, 867,942.11 
and general make up Every fi arn Also Assortment of Second-Hand irand, 
{ have it as a permanent visitorto his home. T he Square, end bright Pianos, The two funds now amount ‘to 200,000.00. 
subscription price is nominal when the Uyclopie ithy Use 
dia the. publishers offer to each subscriber is Old Pianos Taken in Exchange. 
taken into the eount The pape ' Was never so WAREROOMS : STEINWAY*HALL, T H \l AN H ATT AN.” 
strong financially as it ix to-day. 
(From The Christian Union, 1oG & 168 Broadway, 
“The lmerican isto be congrat'- NEW 


‘| MUST DIE TO WIN.” 
This is a common expression, one used perhaps 
more frequently in connection with Life Insurance 
RTES. as an objection to the ordinary life plan. “It is an 


lated on the evident signs of progress and pros bays a Waithan: 
perity Which are found in its paves. It repre- S OO Winder: guaranteed a per- 
sents the experimental and writin. talent a fect (hone heeper. 

in the line of Avgrienlture in this conntery, aud 


shows in all its departments tireless energy.” | A Solid Gold Stel Winding Wateli 


| 
Every day brings us most gratifying letters | Bon mi h E WALLED D IN Sxnetieee Sores 9 of provision for the family, but I 
| $25. Ipdies’, $23. | 10 od, Workmanship & Durability. YOU MAY LIVE AND WIN. 
ass! 4 ane ¥ 
ier maznifi Cyclopedia, and are de- The iarcest “tock of Watchesin 30 years, LLIAM KNABE & Co, This refers to the Endowment pice, which meets 
az cer: “are | Nos. amand 206 We “st Baltimore Street, Baltimore. the above objection. Take, for instance, a policy 


lighted with it They unite in pronouncing at Roch Bottom and Gne Price nly. payable to yourself 10, 15, or 20 years bence. Say you 


| Veo 
; it more valuable, more convenient, more | Oiddseld and silver Bougit, ortahenin bv. die before the termination of the period, your fam- 
liable end, for every-day than for Watches, silverware 20 Hidden wre 10 ota, cig 
any of the larger Cyclopedias tt ix still Jewelry of Fvecy Description. years. You have lived and won. 
presented to every subscriber to the 47 @irst-¢ Goods, at Clos ash | pny pe — T 
$1.50 per vear, and 15 cents extra for | ( | \ STO N. | Sample Book, ated Prominin rent FREE example of its operation address the Company, 
postage : m: iking m all. Subse ; = 2 i withea order. CAPITOL CARD C0., Hartford, Conn, ving your age. ‘ 
who take the Cyclopedia bere at oer Biliee ERY | EST TEACHER AMERICAN For Crazy Quilts and Patchwork. E T 
save the 15 cents for | 150 BO Bad and FOREICN, 
be pleased to send toevery VEW VoRK.. provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges WAST 
of The Christian Union,” who . 
| OLD CHAMBERS STREET” Skiiled Teachers supplied with Positions. About dozen beautiful colors, making a one 
a: plies for if, specimen pages © | Circulars of Good Schools free to Parenta ounce package, with designs for 160 styles of crazy : 
Cyclopedia. If they will send six Schoo! Property rented and sold. Sy mend. 
them aspecimen copy of the & CO., 469 Broadway. New York. 
An ERI SSCPrPOOL vi = 
and likewise the specimen pages of Mahulactopy offers spechil to (JORRESPONDENCE BUSINESS SCHOOL, Send for Price bist and ~Ciroular 
the Cyclopadia. Sun snday schools, Festivals, ttc. Main St, Buifalo Y. Young Men and 
\ddress | Won en prepared for BUSINESS eee home. Book- 
Address | ke ping, Business Forms, Pen Shorthand, 
etc, Apres! by madi two stamps 
| Our confectionery guaranteed absolutely pure. OCKLAND COLLEGE 
751 Broadway, New York. Address RIDLEY & CO., i. Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 44 55 
S Carrer ane hambers ™ts . 4 grade and school for EN ION 
E T WR ITING APE Behe: PANORAMA COMPAN?S, Enter at ‘any time. N i | 
UP JN NEA? bo e. St. avd 7@: send for Catalogue. W. BANNISTFER olscless Sewing Machine. 
G's: ENY IN ADVANCE OF EVERY OTHER. 
fram ivam. tn, FEMALE SEMINARY. Most t Beautiful and Durable Work 
ors. 1. ist ‘week Pe norama will be pent it nicht. OF BUMNING 
Winter Term will commence January7. Address| AND DOES NOT INJURE HEALTH. 


Sunday's Admission for this month, 23¢. Children, | Miss A. E. STANTON, Princi pal. Willcox & Gibbs&. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Burial of the Dead Rev. Sumuel W. Dut | 
Canoeing in the Dismal Swamp Ernest longer 19 
Celebration in Albans oS 
' Cetebration of Thanksgiving Day by the Se 
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Christian Socialism 
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Colorado Notes 
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Conference of Independents Uv 
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Meeting Rev. J.W Bradford, DD 
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Dress Reform for Men 0 
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Home Life on Mount Zion... Sarah 8 tad Johnson 301, 824 
Hooks and Eyes............ Adelaide Skeel 9 
Boer Mrs. E. D. Russell 229 
Bow to Study John N. Dickie 3&2 


Impatient of His Will: An Allegory. 
Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever 493 
In a Mysterious Way............. Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever 348 
Leighton Road: A Memory of Apple-Blossom Time. 
Edith E. Wiggin 57 


105 
Melinda Ann’s Wedding Emel Ine 131 
Mexicar Christening Ceremony... 599 
Motherhood and Education.. . Elizabeth P. Gould 130 


Our Friends.—In Strict Confidence. 
Mrs. Margaret E. Saugster 445 


Some Causes of Failure in the Training of Children. 
Carrie F. Butler Thwing 545 


All Out of an Ash-Barrel. ...........Olive Thorne Miller 156 
Aunt Patience’s Writing-Desk : 11, 35, 59, 83, 107, 133, 157. 
181, 205, 231, 255, 279, 308, 327, 351, 375, 399, 423, 447, 471, 
495, 521, 547, 575, 601, 625. 


Centennial-and-Seven. . ....Rosa Graham 9 


Chloe Rankin’s Christmas Barrel.......................... 600 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop 446 
Condensed Pudding..... ....... ....Margaret Vandegrift 33 
494 
Fire Fairies’ Grandparents............. . Sara E. Wiltse 39- 
Pou te the Pelpit..... Edwin Sidney Williams 255 
Good Cause for Thanksgiving... ........ Charles Barnard 520 
Heroic Little Life. A True Sketch .............. D.8. EK. 326 
How Lyda Holman Managed....... Harriet B. Waterman 302 
How Mr. Johns Came to Church..... .Anna F. Burnham 350 
Mimetic Power of Insects............ Helen Montgomery 422 
My First and Last Voyage... ... ..Frank H. Converse 470 
.... . Elizabeth P. Allen 277 
One Result of Disobedience. . ........................... 495 
..... Harriet B. Waterman 494 
Poetry : 


For the Boys and Girls of The Christian Union. 
Elizabeth Porter Gould 470 
Puzzles: 11, 35, 59, 83, 107, 138, 157, 181, 205, 231, 255, 279, 
308, 327, 375, 399, 423. 


Question of Taste . ..Edward Irenzus Stevenson 180 


Tommy’s Present to Aunt Milly...................... A.B. 58 
83 
Where the Little Parisians Have Fun. _._. Isabel Hardon 106 


More Excellent Way.’’—Il.... . ..S. M. K. 401 


Annual Meeting American Board: Announcement...... 281 
| 38 
Children inthe Church,..... ........... George A. Putnam 159 
Christianity and Criminals................. Lyman Abbott 305 
Christian Minister............... Henry T. Satterlee, D.D. 207 
Do Children Need Conversion?. .. ...................... 135 
Earliest Prophecy of a Saviour..... E. Alexander Nelson 183 
Evangelistic Work in Spezia............... M. E. Winslow 62 
First Lord’s Supper.............. Jean Paul Fred. Richter 61 
for Mas. . Rev. J. R. Thompson 352 


Godliness the Perfection of Manliness. 
President A. Chapin, D.D. 135 


Greater than Solomon................. Rev. T. T. Munger 602 
Hebrew-Christian Church and Mission in New York...... ie 
189 


SunDay AFTERNOON.— Continued. PAGE 
Home Talks About the Word—Emily Huntington Miller: 
God’s Two Books. . 
How to be Happy. _—The Right Way 576 
Jonathan’s Son.. 60 
626 
Psalm xxvii., 1-14 207 
158 
108 
36 
Temple Dedicated............. k db 400 
Thoughts of God...... ....... 282 
38. 
Kingdom of Heaven. .... Rev. W. B. Williams 473 
Ministry of the Saints. .Rev. Newman 1 Smyth, D. D. 548 
Minnesota Notes...... .14, 135, 354 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes SSA Cc anon | Duckworth 257 
Missions and the Young. . ..Anna Parrish 233 
Mission Work in European Turkey. . 877 
Mr. Moody in London............ .. ‘ . 159 
ES J obn Bascom, D. D. 36 
425 
On Leaving All to Providence... . 497 
Only Freedom. Dr. George MacDonald. ......... ...... 280 
Palestine in Solomon’s Day................... 377 
Permanence of Character. 407 
Poetry : 
MD 


_..Charles Wesley 13 
...Eva L. Ogden 626 


Christmas Legend............ 


Edward Caswall 108 
548 
“Take No Thought forthe Morrow ’’. ................. 84 
Thankfulness. . ; . Esther Thorne 532 
The Water's Call ae ..C. B. Willson 472 


Veni, Creator Spiritus. 
Translated by Samuel W. Duffield 876 


448 
Practical Ideals......... Sermon by Henry Ward Beecher 257 
.........-....... .-04, 184, 156, 168, 908, 956, 980 
Preachers and Preaching of Fifty Years Ago. 

T. K. Fessenden 85 


Mrs. M. E. 522 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Cuba.. 
Henry Ward Beecher 473 
Savonarola.—a.p. 1452-1498. ........ 8S. E. Herrick, D.D. 328 
EE John Hall, D.D. 523 
Steadfastness of Purpose..... ....... Stopford A. Brooke 134 
Sunday Morning Breakfast in London.................... 497 


Sunday-School Lessons—Lyman Abbott : 
An Ancient Incident and Its Lessons................... 12 


828 
David's Cure for Sleeplessmess................. ........ 108 
David's Kindness to Jonathan’s Son.... .... .......... 60 
Deacon's Bible Class: A Primitive Church Service.. 626 
God’s Covenant with David 56 
Gospel According to David............. .......... 256 
In the Days of Thy Youth........... ... cas 576 
400 
442 
548 
Thoughts by the Way............... Henry Ward Beecher. 61 
To Avoid Restless Anxiety About the Future. .......... 233 
To Bear Annoyances Patiently. ................... 
184 
Use and Abuse of the Tongue. ....... J. H. Rylance, D. D. 523 
Why I Believe in God............. Rev. Edward C. Potter. 60 


RELIGIOUS NEWS : 


© Anniversary of the Consecration of Bishop Seabury...... 502 
Baptists of BB 


Re.ierous News.— Continued. PAGE 
California Notes..... ae . .454, 478, 528, 577, 632 
Connecticut State Conference BOQ 
Dedication of the American Orphanage Paris. 
Episcopal Congress. . 
General Association of New Y 43) 
Kansas Anniversary. . 
Kansas City and Vicinity ... 499, 632 
Kings County Sunday-School Convention 
Minnesota Notes. ...... ....... 
Profeasor Kellogg on Evolution..... ......... .......... 52% 
Starving Mission... haces 406; 
Southern Presbyterian Synod o on 1 Evolution: Res . 455 


CHURCH GLEANINGS : 14, 38, 63, 86, 110, 136, 160, 185, 209, 


283, 258, 281, 306, 330, 354, 883, 407, 431. 455, 479; 554, 577, 603. 
627. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS : 15, 39, 63, 87, 111, 142, 161, 185, - 


200, 234, 258, 282, 307, 380, 406, 428, 453, 558, 585, 630. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS : 


Books for Young Readers. . ..832, 475, 524, 579 
Current Theological Discussion..... .. 
Empire of the Hittites. . Augustus Johnson 628 
lloliday Books ..... 524, BS 1. 578 605, 628 
37 


48 


New Life of Abraham Lincoln 
450 
Two Books on Political Economy : 

Professor Ely’s Sketch of Political Economy... ....... 163 
Vedder’s Omar Khayyam... George Parsons Lathrop 578 
EE ES 16, 112, 235, 426, 550 
Books of the Week............... 17, 113, 303, 378, 402, 427, 475 


LITERARY NOTES: 17, 89, 113, 138. 163, 211, 236, 260, 284, 308, 


332, 356, 379, 403, 427, 451, 475, 499, 525, 551, 579. 605, 629. 


SCIENCE AND ART: 


American Musical Critic Abroad.......-.................. 378 
Current Musical and Art Notes at Home and Abroad 259 
Dr. Damrosch and the Metropolitan Opera-House........ 331 
Musical and Artistic Gossip of the . 162, 210 


New Albert Exhibition Palace.... ... ... ....... ....... 831 

New Henschel-Howells Operetta.......................... 88 

Notes and Clippings at Home and Abroad: *, 88, 162, 
307, 355. 

Opening of the German Season at the Wegropoliten 


Recent Gossip in the Musical and Artistic World sa Stiric'g's a 628 
Season of German Opera at the New Metropolitan 

Theodore Thomas’s Concert for Young People... .. 49% 

CORRESPONDENCE : 
66 
\pMusic in the Theological Seminaries....... 357 
‘Protect the Freedmen.... ............... . 881 
Reformer and the Politician 
SELECTIONS: 


American Girls in Foreign Colleges....................... 188 
Ancient Organs of Public Opinion. .ProfessorR. C. Jebb 16 
Basis of Po ~~ Government’... Professor J. L. Spalding = 


Children’s Honith Home at West R62 
Child Nurture oy ac 44 
Country Holidays for ..Rey. C. L. Marson 13 
Extracts from Report of American Board. 1884. ........ 360 
Extracts from the Journal of Sergeant Rice.............. 140 
oetry 
To a Departed 
To O. W. H. on his Seventy-fifth Birthday. 

James Russell Lowell 331 
Schubert’s Sym pony 186 


526, 552, 607. 
384, }, 94, 118, 142, 168, 192, 216, 264, 
812, 886, 360, 884, 409, 433, 456, 481, 504, 530, 557, 610, 633. 
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